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NEWS OF THE 


Tur trials under the Welsh Special Commission are over, and that 
jnevitable though painful process in the pacification of the Prin- 
cipality is finally disposed of. Whether by contrivance or good 
luck, all passed off in the best manner. ‘The principal culprit, 
a young farmer, who was one of the incarnations of * Rebecca” 
herself, who resisted the civil power with arms, and was taken 
flagrante delicto, stood his trial, was convicted, and has been 
sentenced to transportation for twenty years. His youth and 
strength are likely to serve him in undergoing the hardships of 
penal life in the Colonies ; and his good character is likely to hasten 
the relaxation of punishment if he follow it up with good conduct. 
But his doom is severe, and will be deemed so among the home- 
loving Welsh farmers. The rest of the prisoners seem to have lost 
heart at his conviction: they all succumbed; and, except a few, 
who were let off by the indulgence of the Crown lawyers, all 
pleaded guilty to the charges on which they were indicted. Two 
were sentenced to seven years’ transportation; others to various 
terms of imprisonment, not of very great length. In passing some 
of the sentences, the Judge intimated that some further mercy 
might be granted by the Crown ; but not unless the cessation of 
outrages in South Wales showed the feasibility of leniency. Thus 
the trials have gone through a course calculated to make the most 
favourable impression that they could. The prisoners have ex- 
hibited no obstinacy, no defying hardihood, which, however 
irrational in itself, might have enlisted the sympathies of their 
countrymen and defeated the lenient intentions of Government. 
On the part of Government, there has been the utmost moderation 
and forbearance: there was a total absence of revengeful de- 
meanour ; the appeal to law was made in the most dispassionate 
manner; and the Welsh must feel that it is not the Government 
which retaliates, but the law which vindicates its supremacy. At 
the same time, the inquiry into practical grievances, opened in so 
just and generous a spirit by Mr. Franxtanp Lewis, will teach 
them that the success of their suit for practical amendments may 
be achieved by better means than violence. Some allowance must 
undoubtedly be made for the fact that an unruly turbulence has 
been awakened, and the better-disposed cannot possibly allay it at 
once; but nothing could so tend to pacify the province as the 
union of firmness, moderation, and candid inquiry. 








It is to be hoped that the course of affairs in Wales may have 
some influence in Ireland; where, though working with a larger 
machinery, which it has taken a longer time to bring into active use, 
the plan of Government appears to be not dissimilar. The military 
occupation has been followed by steps for appealing to the ordinary 
law; at the same time, two Commissions are appointed to inquire 
into practical grievances—the cost of workhouses and land-tenures ; 
while information on a third point, the financial position of the 
Established Church, is in process of collection. The principal 
Commission, that on land-tenures, is composed with impartiality ; 
and the Chairmanship has been given to the Earl of Devon, a Mi- 
nisterialist, but one who enjoys the confidence of all parties: he is 
a good landlord, he has been all his life practised in public business, 
aud the dispassionate and impartial character of his mind is ge- 
herally recognized. Whatever the result, therefore,—and as- 


sumptions, never perfectly judicious or just, are here particularly | 


objectionable,—there is thus far an appearance of activity and fair- 
ness. The course of events in Wales isa little ahead of that in 
Ireland, and things are on a smaller scale; and thus the conduct 
of Ministers in the Principality may be considered a working-model 
of what is to be done in Ireland,—not a bad augury for the sister 
kingdom. 

Some such impression may be gathered from Mr. O'Connett’s 
language. He hypothetically praises the Land Tenures Commis- 


Sion, and applauds the Government policy in Canada; as though 


even the Arch-Repeater still thought that something might be got 
from the ‘ Saxon” Government by showing a willingness to be bene- 
fited. It isa pity that a similar disposition did not animate the 
leader of the Irish sooner; for then much evil might have been 
avoided in the interval. If the state of Ireland is in anything worse 
at the end of 1843 than it was at the end of 1841, what has caused 
the change—to whose conduct is it owing? to Sir Rosert Peet’s, 
or Mr. O’Connetu’s? If there is any difference, what difference 
of conduct has produced it? What has Sir Ropert Peet done 
to effect the change; what has Mr. O’Conneti not done? In 
short, his enterprise to benefit Ireland in spite of England is as un- 
reasonable as it is hopeless. The new Ministers were encountered 
with a determination to find them criminal—to trap them into 
crime if they did not rush into it spontaneously. True and wise 
Irish patriots would have cast about to see what use could be made 
of the new Cabinet for Ireland's good. 

The harmless controversy between the Repeal Association and 
Mr. Sturce continues. Mr. Srurae asks for an explanation as to 
the objects of Repeal; believing, truly enough, that the English 
people never would concur in separation; and wishing Imperial 
questions to be left to the Imperial Parliament. Mr. O'Connetn 
replies with one of his mystifications; making out that what are 
called “ Imperial questions” really relate to the prerogative of the 
Crown, such as the management of the Colonies and the making 
of peace or war. But is not the granting of supplies for a war with 
Europe an Imperial question ? is not the conduct of emigration, 
which might be made to regulate the balance of population in the 
empire, an Imperial question? is not the regulation of trade an 
Imperial question? However, it is well to see the Agitator so 
innocuously employed, as in theoretical controversy with Josern 
SrurGe. 








Mr. Conpen has begun upon the agricultural districts of Svot- 
land the process which he has so successfully carried on in Eng- 
land, and has induced Haddington to declare for Free Trade. 
Indeed, that omnipresent body “ the League” was already in Scot- 
land, and he found the farmers of Haddington Free-traders ready- 
made to his hand. ‘They recognize in rackrents the most conspi- 
cuous fruit of “ protection.” ‘This, however, was his first appeal 
to the Scotch agriculturists since the commencement of the new 
agitation, and it has been eminently successful. 








The third session of the United Canadian Parliament, the first 
under Sir Cuartes Metcacre’s administration, is in full career; 
and to the distant politician, who may not see all that is working 
underneath, the new Governor has no very formidable opposition 
toencounter. But there is an opposition ; and of course topics for 
complaint have not been impossible to find. One point of contest 
is the future site for the metropolis of the province. Probably Quebec 
might be a very good position for the capital of Lower Canada, 
Kingston of Upper Canada; but Montreal is the natural capital of 
United Canada. Lord Syprenuam, whose policy it was to crush or 
slight the French Canadians, called the United Parliament to King- 
ston, to be out of their way; but since Sir Cuartes Bacor recog- 
nized and reconciled the French Canadians, the cause for displacing 
the Parliament from the natural centre ceases, and it is time that 
it were put where it ought to take up its final abode. It was, how- 
ever, a mischievous policy to make that particular question a subject 
of contest in the Colonial Assembly ; for while it necessarily arrayed 
in hostile antagonism the separate interests of the recently united 
provinces, without submitting any thing like a political principle 
for discussion, in point of constitutional etiquette it was not a ques- 
tion for Parliamentary decision, but for the Royal prerogative. The 
Colonial Office perpetually meddles where and when it should not, 
in petty details best left to local authorities; but here, in a matter 
of much importance, beyond the sphere of Parliamentary authority, 
and unfit to be thrown as an apple of discord into that arena, the 
Office affects vast delicacy and deference for the Local Legislature. 
Montreal will be the seat of government, and parties will be exas- 
perated against each other: if the Colonial Office had decided the 
question, one party only would have been offended, Government 
would have had the hearty support of the other party, and the 
matter would have been sooner forgotten. 

The Governor, however, does not appear to be embroiled in this 
quarrel. Nor is he much so in other respects. Jis speech is 
blamed by the discontented for its omissions, and especially of 
emigration and agricultural protection. The desire for specific 
allusion to emigration does not appear to have any very determinate 
object, except to elicit the Government view of Mr. Butier’s pro- 
ject for recolonizing Canada. Nothing definite was elicited in de- 
bate. Discussion of it was avoided, on the plea that it was not 
“ officially” under consideration; and exception was taken to 
“details.” It does therefore engage attention on all sides, and ob- 
jection points principally at “details.” But that is as yet a mea- 

















| sure in embryo, whereas the speech was a programme of measures 
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ripe for legislation, and therefore it could not in any case have been 
included with propriety. As to agricultural protection, one pas- 
sage in the speech has been magnified in this country into proof 
that some kind of retaliatory restriction on the commerce of the 
United States is needed. The Eastern Townships, lying close to 
the frontier, would find a natural market within the Union: but 
they are excluded by high duties; and the want of good roads 
keeps them from the general market of Canada itself. Sir Cuares 
Mercatre is enforcing the necessity of road-improvements when 
he alludes to that local hardship. But, undoubtedly, the Cana- 
dians have occasion to complain of the Americans; who send their 


produce to the chief towns of Canada, as a means of procuring hard | 


cash, which they so much need, and yet exclude Canadian produce ; 
taking, but not giving, the benefits of free trade. That has pro- 
voked in Canada a cry for “ protection.” 

Another source of more irregular but not less earnest opposition 
is the want of an amnesty. A motion on the subject was made, 
but rejected. Government allege that, although they did not pass 


an act of oblivion, they have pardoned nearly every one of the in- / 


dividuals obnoxious to be assailed for their participation in the 
rebellion. But that is not the same thing: pardons leave a stigma, 
and an invidious distinction ; an amnesty wipes away all distinctions. 
However, the mischief is now done; and common sense will make 
the best of the good that has really been attained. 

Although there has been no definitive avowal of the new Go- 
vernor’s policy, it may partly be gathered from indications here and 
there. ‘“ Responsible government” is still in the ascendant; and 
the equality of races is still maintained ; for we notice by the names 
of some gentlemen newly appointed to the quasi House of Lords, 
that the French Canadians have, in detail as well as in general, 
their full share of honour and power. Of course, such quiet pro- 
secution of the Bagor policy disarms opposition of its bitterness 
and strongest pretexts ; and if Sir Cuartes Metcare continue to 
govern by means of the People’s Representatives, he is not likely 
to encounter any serious difficulty. In the absence of positive de- 
clarations, we are left to conjecture in these matters; and con- 
jecturing thus, we hope for the best. 


The Court. 


TuHE Queen and Prince Albert have returned to Windsor Castle from 
their visit to Cambridgeshire. Before the dinner at Wimpole, on Fri- 
day, addresses were delivered to her Majesty and the Prince, from the 
County, by the Earl of Hardwicke, Lord-Lieutenant, Mr. Edward 
Humphreys Green, High Sheriff, Mr. Eliot Yorke, M.P., Mr. J. Eaton, 
M.P., and Mr. J. P. Allix, M.P. Covers were laid at dinner for 
twenty-six. At night, the principal apartments were thrown open for 
a grand ball. At the south end of the gallery, was a dais, carpeted with 
crimson cloth; and on the dais a sofa, covered with a beautiful piece of 
drapery, given by Louis the Fourteenth to the poet Prior, and by him 
to the Earl of Oxford—the possessor of Wimpole before its purchase by 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke. The company began to arrive at nine 
o’clock, and at half-past nine the Royal party repaired to the gallery. 
The Queen wore a light-primrose-coloured silk dress, brocaded with 
gold and colours; a wreath of flowers, with diamonds and emeralds ; 
and the riband and jewel of the Garter. Her Majesty took her seat on 
the dais, the persons of her court and of the mansion ranging themselves 
on either side. The Queen opened the ball with the Earl of Hardwicke ; 
Prince Albert dancing in the same quadrille with the Countess of Hard- 
wicke. At half-past eleven, the Queen and Prince Albert withdrew, 
and, after spending half an hour in the supper-room, retired to rest. 

Early on Saturday morning, the Royal pair walked out without 
attendants, and visited the Earl of Hardwicke’s farm. At eleven, they 
took leave of their host, and departed, with the suite in three carriages, 
escorted by a detachment of Yeomanry for the first stage. The escort 
was relieved from time to time by parties of dragoons; and the journey 
to London was marked by demonstrations of loyalty similar to those of 
the journey down. At Waltham, under the direction of the Reverend 
Morris Matthew Preston the Rector, the ancient cross, erected by 
Edward the First to mark the place where the body of Queen Eleanor 
rested, was enclosed, leaving sufficient space for the principal carriage 
to enter. The enclosure was decorated with evergreens, and a man 
holding an ancient banner stood at each side of the cross. The Rector 
was in attendance. He had, when her Majesty before passed through the 
town, given her a book describing the cross ; to which the Queen now 
referred, and she pointed out the several parts of the structure to Prince 
Albert. Having thus spent five minutes, the party resumed their way. 
The Paddington station of the Great Western Railway was reached at 
ten mixutes to four o'clock; and at a quarter to five the travellers 
entered Windsor Castle. 


Thé Grand Duke Michael of Russia arrived at the Castle on Mon- 
day, attended by Major Tolstoy, Dr. James Wyllie, and Captain Mey- 
nell, On the same day arrived Baron Brunow, the Russian Minister, 
the Earl of Jersey, Sir James Graham, Sir Henry Wheatley, Mr. and 
the Honourable Miss Stanley. Soon after the arrival of the Grand 
Duke, the Queen, as a mark of royal favour, conferred the honour of 
knighthood on Dr. Wyllie; who is nephew to Sir James Wyllie, prin- 
cipal physician to the Emperors Alexander and Nicholas. On Tues- 
day, Prince Albert took his Imperial Highness to see Eton College. 
After their return to the Castle, the Grand Duke took leave; and all 
the other visiters named above also departed. 

On Wednesday, arrived Prince Alexander of the Netherlands, ac~- 
companied by M. Dedel, the Netherlands Minister. His Serene High- 
néss and Prince Albert hunted with the harriers ou Thursday morn- 
ing; and on the same day Prince Alexander and M. Dedel returned 
to town. 

The Prince and Princess of Hohenlohe Langenbourg returned to Wind- 
sor Castle on Thursday, from Whitley Court. On the same day, the 
Dutchess of Kent returned to Frogmore, and joined the dinner-circle 
at the Castle, as usual. 

















; Emanuel, for 600/. 





The Duke of Cambridge left town on Monday, to visit the Duke of 
Rutland, at Newmarket; and returned on Thursday. 

The Grand Duke Michael dined with Baron Brunow; on Saturday 
the Duke of Cambridge being of the party. On Monday, his Imperia] 
Highness visited the United Service Club, the establishment of Mesars, 
Mortimer and Hunt, the Colosseum, the Diorama, and the Cavalry Bar. 
racks in Albany Street. On Tuesday, he received Prince Alexander 
and a select party to dine, at Mivart’s Hotel. On Wednesday, he 
visited the Office of the Board of General Officers for the Inspection 
and Regulation of the Clothing of the Army, in Whitehall Yard; paid 
various private visits ; and entertained a more numerous dinner-party at 
night. On Thursday, attended by his suite, the Grand Duke visited 
Greenwich Hospital, and embarked at Woolwich for Rotterdam. 

Prince Alexander of the Netherlands arrived at Mivart’s Hotel on 
Saturday, from Drayton Manor; where he had been visiting Sir Robert 
Peel. 





The FH¥ctropolis. 


The Lord and Lady Mayoress gave a splendid entertainment at the 
Mansionhouse, on Monday, to celebrate the christening of their young. 
est son, who had been born during the Mayoralty. The “ sponsors” 
were Lord Worsley, Viscount Torrington, General Dyson, and Mrs, 
Wigan; and among the company were Lord Marcus Hiil, Lord Dudley 
Stuart, Mr. John Masterman, the Lord Mayor Elect, Sir George 
Smart, and several persons connected with the City ; many of the gen- 
tlemen being accompanied by the ladies of their families. 

A Court of Aldermen was held on Tuesday, in order to swear in Mr, 
William Hughes Hughes, the newly-elected Alderman for Bread Street 
Ward. No other business was transacted. 

At an adjourned Vestry meeting of St. Stephen’s Walbrook, on 
Thursday, the discussion on the conduct of Alderman Gibbs was con- 
tinued. Mr. Rock laid upon the table two sets of accounts, one signed 
“ Michael Gibbs,” and the other “ Punch” ; and they were equally sa- 
tisfactory! (Zaughter.) A more fraudulent account than that for 1843 
had never been shown to a vestry. The receipts were set down in 
one sum, 15/. 14s.; which was derived from sacramental collections, 
and ought never to have found its way into the possession of the Alder- 
man. Now there were some thirty houses belonging to the parish, and 
not one farthing received from them had been credited. The meeting 
was again adjourned. 

At a meeting of the Managing Committee and members of the 
Sheriffs’ Fund institution, (for the temporary relief of those dependent 
on persons in confinement,) on Tuesday, Mr. Rock, of Walbrook, stated 
that no accounts of the fund had been rendered during the shrievalty 
of Alderman Gibbs and Alderman Farncombe, in 1841. It was ex- 
plained, that until lately the fund had been considered of a private 
nature, and therefore it was by some thought that the Sheriffs were not 
bound to render an account. No step was taken in the matter. 

Michaelmas term began on Thursday; when the Judges, after break- 
fasting with the Lord Chancellor, proceeded to open the several courts. 





The trial of Mr. Pedro de Zulueta, in the Central Criminal Court, 
ou a charge of slave-trading, began on Friday, and lasted till Monday, 
Mr. Zulueta is a junior partner ofa firm of which his father is the head, 
and which has had extensive dealings with Spain, Havanna, and other 
parts of the world. He is himself but twenty-seven years of age; and 
is a Spaniard by birth. The prosecutor was Sir George Stephen, who 
also acted as attorney in the case. Mr. Sergeant Bompas, Mr. Sergeant 
Talfourd, and Mr. Payne were engaged on behalf of the prosecution; 
Mr. F. Kelly, Queen’s counsel, Mr. Clarkson, and Mr. Bodkin for the 
prisoner. At the commencement of the trial, Mr. Kelly asked the 
Court to allow Mr, Zulueta, instead of being placed in the dock, to sit 
near his counsel, to assist in referring to several documents in the 
Spanish language ; but the Court refused to permit the distinction be- 
tween the prisoner and any other person charged with felony. The 
accusation of the indictment, variously put in seven counts, was, that 
in November 1839, the prisoner unlawfully and feloniously equipped, 
manned, and navigated a vessel called the Augusta, for the purpose of 
dealing and trading in slaves. Mr. Zulueta was told that he might be 
tried by a jury of which half were foreigners; but he answered—“ No, 
[have no wish to do so; I am as safe in the hands of Englishmen as 
foreigners.” 

Mr. Sergeant Bompas stated the case. Vivd voce evidence was taken 
at great length ; and much documentary evidence was put in, including 
Mr. Zulueta’s evidence before the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the West Coast of Africa. Some letters, which were said to be 
very important in their bearing on the case, were pronounced to be in- 
admissible as evidence. The allegations were these. In 1839, the ship 
Golupehick, trading under the Russian flag, and fully equipped for the 
slave-trade, was seized by Captain Hill, of the Queen’s frigate Saracen, 
and sent to England; where it was claimed by the Russian Consul, and 
eventually sold at Portsmouth, by Mr. Bernardos, its master, to a Mr. 
Subsequently it was purchased, for 650/, by Mr. 
Jennings, who afterwards became the commander; and it was now 
called the Augusta. There had been a number of large tanks called 
“leagores,” which were} broken up by a ship-cooper; but they were 
carefully marked and packed up, so that they might be put together 
again if needed. A number of deck-screws, used for fixing moveable 
“slave-decks,” were accidentally seen on board, at Portsmouth, by a 
teacher of navigation. The vessel was sent from Portsmouth to Liver- 
pool; where, apparently, some cotton and other manufactures were 
taken on board; and it was chartered in October 1840, by Messrs. 
Zulueta and Co., on behalf of Pedro Martinez and Co. of Cadiz; 
Thomas Jennings signing the charter-party,—which set forth that the 
Augusta was to proceed direct to the Galinas, and there discharge her 
eargo, after which she was to proceed on any lawful voyage, according to 
the directions the captain should receive from the consignees, either to 
America, the West Indies, or elsewhere. In this transaction, Messrs. 
Zulueta professed to act for Messrs. Martinez and Co., and merely to 
transfer, on account of the foreign firm, to Mr. Jennings, the money 
necessary for the purchase of the vessel: but for the prosecution it was 
contended, that that representation of the case was merely colourable ; 
that Messrs, Zulueta acted on their own part, Mr. Jennings being really 
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their servant ; 
in which Messrs. 


the proof of this being a letter written in August 1840, 
Zulueta told Mr. Jennings that they would not give 
more than 500/. for the vessel, though the price actually paid was 650). ; 
4 variation on which mere agents would not have ventured. ‘The ship 
sailed from Liverpool with a crew of about twenty persons : it met w ith 
bad weather not far from Cork or Falmouth ; but instead of putting into 
either of those ports, the master proceeded to Cadiz to repair. There, 
the greater part of the crew left the ship, in consequence of disputes 
with the master. On its way to the Galinas, in February 1841, the 
vessel was again encountered by the Saracen, and detained by Captain 
Hill, on Mr. Jennings’s refusal to say “for whom he was concerned.” 
It was taken to Sierra Leone, and condemned. Captain Hill understood 
that on many places on the coast of Africa a lawful trade and the slave- 
trade were carried on by the same persons; but not at the Galinas. 
The vessel was not equipped for the slave-trade when he seized it the 
second time. Captain Denman, who commanded a ship-of-war on the 
African station, and was for ten months constantly in sight of the 
Galinas, deposed that the trade there is confined solely to slave-trading— 

“There are but two descriptions of merchandise ever taken to Galinas; one 
being provisions and the other clothing, solely for the use of slaves. The in- 
habitants had no merchandise of any description to give in barter except slaves. 
* * * Galinas is an exception to the general rule of trading on the coast 
of Africa, as that is the only place where the slave-trade alone is carried on. 
* * * There are many persons on the coast of Africa who carry ox the 
slave-trade, and also a lawful commerce. It is possible that a merchant, not 
knowing the character of the merchants at Galinas, might send a cargo to 
them without having the slightest intention of bartering for slaves. I know 
that 800 tons of goods were landed there whilst I was there; and the vessel 
went away in ballast, having received bills or money. None went away with 
cargoes except those that went to the Havanna. * _* * Ido not believe 
that there are any actual merchants at Galinas ; I believe they are all agents. 
There are no persons there to whom goods could he consigned except the slave- 
factors; there is not a White person in the place except the slave-factors. The 
only exchange they can possibly make for merchandise is slaves; there is no 
produce there whatever. . 

Colonel Edward Nichol], who was Governor of Ascension Island and 
Fernando Po, having been at each place for five years, confirmed this 
evidence of Captain Denman ; adding, that the slaves were not sold for 
money, but were always bartered for with British merchandise. The 
evidence given before the Committee of the House of Commons was 
put in, for the purpose of showing that Mr. Zulueta knew Messrs. 
Martinez and Co. to be notorious slave-dealers; and that papers found 
in the Augusta when it was seized related to the disposal and shipping 
of slaves. 

For the defence, Mr. Kelly took a preliminary objection—that the 
slave-trading, to be unlawful, must be carried on by British subjects to 
some British colony or settlement; which the Galinas was not. This 
objection was over-ruled; and Mr. Kelly made his address to the Jury. 
He dwelt upon the high consideration in which the prisoner and the | 
firm to which he belonged were held— 

The young gentleman for whom he appeared, Pedro De Zulueta, was the 
eldest son cf a gentleman who, though now advanced in years, had filled the 
very highest offices in his own country, among them that of President of the 
Cortes, (an office equivalent to that of Speaker of the House of Commons in 
this country,) and had been the representative for the city of Cadiz so long as 
his commercial pursuits allowed him to remain in Spain. During the whole 
of his life he had been engaged in commercial transactions of the largest nature 
and extent, under a firm of which not only he but his father and grandfather 
before him had been the principals. For seventy years the firm had carried on 
the most extensive concerns, during a period when not only Spain but also this 
country was cngaged in slave-traffic; but the firm had even then abstained 
from and not embarked a single copper farthing in the slave-trade. So far | 
from it, it would appear that when, owing to a bankruptcy, some slaves became 
the property of the firm, Mr. Zulueta, the father of the prisoner, immediately 
gave them their freedom: in short, at the only time he ever could have been 
said to have been the holder of slaves, he instantly manumitted them. 

Mr. Kelly complained of the general nature of the charge; and 
argued that Mr. Zulueta’s share in the matter was strictly that of an 
agent, shipping goods and transferring money by direction of Messrs. 
Martinez and Co. ; and that of several things relating to the manage- 
ment of the vessel and its voyage the defendant was altogether ignorant. 
It was true that Mr. Zulueta said before the Parliamentary Committee, 
that he knew Martinez and Co. to be engaged in slave-trading: but he 
then spoke of the knowledge that he had‘in 1842; whereas, a little 
farther on in his evidence, it appeared that he had obtained that infor- 
mation since the subject had been mooted—that is to say, since the 
affair of the Augusta. But suppose he had known that they were en- 
gaged extensively in the slave-trade, he knew also that they traded 
largely and lawfully in sugar and tobacco. Was a party, then, who 
shipped goods to such a foreign house—goods which he could not know 
would be used unlawfully—to be regarded as afelon? Thereason why 
the vessel had an English name was, that under the Spanish laws no 
Spanish vessel could be commanded by an English master; and Mar- 
tinez and Co. desired to employ Jennings, who had before been in | 
their service, and whom it was convenient for them to make the | 

| 
} 
| 








ostensible owner of the vessel. As to the letters found on board the 
Augusta, Mr. Zulueta never saw nor heard of them until brought under 
his notice in the course of the law-proceedings. 

Several witnesses were called to speak to the character of Mr. Zu- 
lueta : they were—Mr. James Cooke, the Colonial broker, Sir John 
Pirie, Mr Arroyue, Mr. Thomas Halifax, Mr. Sampson Ricardo, Baron 
de Rothschild, Mr. Isasay, a Spanish gentleman, M. José Maria 
Bareiro, the Spanish Consul, Dr. Arnott, Mr. Charles Dodd, a so- 
licitor, Mr. Christobel Guliett2, a Spanish merchant, Mr. Charles 
Arthur Dodd, Mr. Hugh Sandiman, a stock-broker, Mr. Gibbs, of the 
firm of Gibbs and Son, Mr. Bevington and Mr. Tyndall, Quakers, 
Mr. Jones Loyd, the eminent banker, Mr. Frederick Huth, a Bank 
Director, Mr. “Moeatta, of the firm of Mocatta and Goldsmidt, Mr. 
Edwin Gore, Mr. Rougemont, Mr, Saddler, Mr. Vantzeller, the 
Portuguese Consul. Most of these gentlemen had known the prisoner 
and the firm to which he belongs for many years; and they vied with 
each other in eulogizing Mr. Zulueta’s personal character, as dis- 
‘nguished for honour and probity; while they testified to the high 
Tespectability of the firm. Mr. Jones Loyd spoke generally as to the 
Teputation of the house, being personally unacquainted with the prisoner. 

Mr, Justice Maule rather briefly summed up; pointing out weak | 
or strong points in the case on either side. He told the Jury, that if | 


| groaning, I scaled the wall. 


the venture was a lawful one, or if the prisoner had no guilty knowledge 
of improper objects in the venture, there was an end of the case. 

About half-past eleven o'clock on Monday, the Jury retired; and 
soon after one o’clock they reéntered the Court, and returned a verdict 
of “ Not Guilty” ; which was greeted with a loud burst of cheers. 

There was another indictment against Mr. Zulueta, for a mis- 
demeanour in the same case; but no evidence was tendered, and a 
verdict of acquittal was formally recorded. Oo Mr. Zulueta’s leaving 
the Court, the cheers were renewed by the people outside. 





At the Central Criminal Court, on Monday, William Haynes was 
tried on a charge of murdering his wife, by administering large doses 
of sulphate of potass, in order to prevent an increase of their family. 
Several medical witnesses described the drug as not being more noxious 
than many others, Epsom salts for instance; though very large doses 
would be highly dangerous. And there was some doubt whether the 
wife might uot have died of apoplexy. On these grounds, the Jury 
seem to have rested their verdict of acquittal. 

William Stolzer was convicted of stabbing Peter Keim, so that he 
died. Both the prisoners were foreigners, and Keim was a bootmaker, 
Stolzer, who knew him, met him in the street on the 30th September, 
and asked him for some pecuniary assistance; which Keim said he could 
not give: they separated, and Stolzer ran back and stabbed the other 
in the abdomen. The defence was insanity; but it failed, and the 
prisoner was sentenced to be hanged. 

On Tuesday, Thomas Rowe, a discharged cellarman, was tried for 
shooting at his former master, Mr. Thomas Waller, a wine- merchant, 
in Cross Lane, St. Mary-at-Hill. Anger at being refused employment 
was the immediate motive that actuated Rowe, who is an aged man; 
but various acts of eccentricity were proved of him, and especially a 
childish habit of playing with pistols, such as putting them under his 
pillow at night, or shooting at imaginary crows; and the Jury acquitted 
him on the ground of insanity. He was ordered to be detained during 
the pleasure of the Crown. 

Isaae Bridgman and John White Bridgman were tried, on Wednesday, 
on a charge of misdemeauour, in removing the body of Mr. J. G. 
Tawney from a vau!t in the burial-ground of St. John’s Chapel, West 
Street, Walworth—a Dissenting chapel, of which the Reverend Isaac 
Bridgman is the minister. Mr. John Bridgman is the other’s son, and 
a student in surgery. It will be remembered, that on the night of the 
6th September, some neighbours saw three men removing the coffin ; 
which was afterwards discovered near a garden at a spot about which 
Mr. Isaac Bridgman had been seen to dig. Some of the neighbours 


also thought that they saw the minister at his house on the morning of 


the 6th, and heard his voice at night. The defence consisted of an ex- 
planatory statement by Mr. Bridgman’s counsel. Mr. John Bridgman, 
who is but seventeen years of age, was a zealous student, and he re- 
quired a skeleton that had been long buried; for which purpose he re- 
moved the reinains of Mr. Tawney: but that was some time before the 
6th September. Wishing to diminish the chances of detection, on the 
6th, he also rernoved the coffin, which was buried in the grounds. That 
night, his mother discovered the affair, and was much shocked; and it 
was the conversation with her that was overheard. Eight witnesses of 
the highest respectability proved that they saw Mr. Isaac Bridgman at 
Ramsgate on the 6th, 7th, and 8th September,—thus disproving the 
evidence of his being at home on the 6th; and many others, including 
several Disseuting ministers, gave him an excellent character both as a 
minister anda wav. The reverend gentleman was acquitted ; bat John 
Bridgman was convicted, and sentenced to twelve months’ imprisoument. 

Thomas Adviphus Talbot, who was convicted last week of stealing 
jewellery from his landlord, was sentenced, on Monday, to twelve 
months’ imprisonment, with hard labour. 





cruelties of “kuackers” have again been brought to 
light, in a dispute between the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals and the Animals’ Friend Society. The Royal 
Society maintain that such eruelties have ceased : to prove that they are 
still perpetrated, the Animals’ Friend Society publish extracts of a 
report by their Inspector, corroborated by evidence of several Police- 
men who have visited the knackers’ yards by order of the Police Com- 
missioners. 

“ Thomas Radcliffe, the Socicty’s Inspector, says—‘ We found eight horses 
in an enclosed place, up to their fetlocks in decayed animal matter, mire, and 
every description of corruption. They had neither food nor water. The 
living animals were standing among the carcasses of the dead, crushing them 
at every step. The stench was overpowering. One of the slaughtermen ad- 
mitted that they had no trouble with the horses, as four or five dropped off 
every night. At another yard, the son of the proprietor showed thirty horses 
lying dead, some completely putrefied; and he admitted that they never killed 
while they had so many dead ones. He offered to sell me a horse if 1 wanted 
one.’ 

“ Police-Constable Mernier, N 188, says—* I confirm Radcliffe’s statement. 
I saw anumber of horses apparently starving; two had fallen dead, and the 
living ones were gnawing the hair and skin from the carcasses.’ 

“ Police-Constable Shayler, S 114, says—‘1 saw several horses lying dead 
and dying in the filth of the yard, and a quantity of rats running over them.’ 

“ Police-Constable North, N 17, says—‘ When passing the yard, hearing a 
There was about twenty horses, some ticd up and 
ing the manes and tails of the others, 
It was a horrid 
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others loose. ‘Those at liberty were gnawi 
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in their hunger; which caused them to groan dreadfully. 





sight, and the stench was dreadful.’ 
“ Police-Sergeant Allen, N 21, says—‘* We discovered fourteen or fifteen 
horses, apparently dead, lying on the stones in an open shed: some of them 
1 the walls, and had died during the night. All the 





to rings 
premises was gnawed away, even the bar across the gates 
While examining the shed, we heard a noise behind, among the sup- 
it was the moving of a horse's leg, the grating of the shoe 
{ter some trouble, we discovered (by the steam issuing from 
the trunk of a dead horse frem which the bowels had been taken) that the still 
living animal had, in its agony, plunged its h nto the bedy of another horse 
by its side. It was the first time I had seen such horrors ; and it made me 
quite ill for some time after. In another yard, I found four or five horses tied 
to the skeleton of a horse in the open air. One had dropped down from starva- 
i the animal struck out feebly in its pain, 
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tion; it was in the agony of death: 
and the others stumbled down on the body three or four times. 
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The YBrobinces. 


The two candidates for the representation of Salisbury are fairly in 
the field. The Honourable E. O. Bouverie, the Liberal, who stood at 
the last election, but retired from the contest, proclaims himself an ad- 
vocate for free trade, an enemy to all “ protective restrictions”; and 
asks for the support of his former opponents, as well as of his former 
friends, on the ground that “the lamentable state of some parts of the 
United Kingdom must have satisfied them of the necessity of adopting 
a more enlarged system of legislation.” He promises to fight this con- 
test out to the last. Mr. Campbell, the Conservative, avows his deter- 
mination to tread in the steps of the late Member; “firmly and consis- 
tently to support the constitution as at present established; zealously to 
uphold the religious institutions of the country, and earnestly to labour 
to secure that protection to the agricultural interest which upon every 
consideration it is most justly entitled to.” 

Mr. William Williams paid his annual visit to his constituents at 
Coventry on the 23d October, and delivered a long address from the 
baleony of the Half-Moon Tavern. He avowed in full the principle 
of delegation— 

“T hold it to be a principle, that I ought to act in accordance with your 
opinions, and not in accordance with my own particular views and interests. If 
that principle were carried out by all the Members of the House of Commons, 
so many complaints, wrongs, and grievances, would not remain unredressed.” 

Censure on the conduct of Government formed the staple of his 
address; and the principal topics chosen for his strictures were—the 
lavish expenditure, for 5,000,000/. more was spent last year than in 
1835; the Arms Bill, with the state of Ireland and South Wales; the 
Factories Bill, the sliding-scale, the tax on sugar; and the disposition 
of Government to sacrifice the British silk-trade to a commercial treaty 
with France. In short, he said, the entire course of legislation was 
conducted with a view to the benefit and exclusive advantage of the 
aristocracy—the landed and colonial interests ; totally without regard 
to the rights and interests of the people. The only remedy was, for 
the people to take their affairs into their own hands, and to make laws 
for themselves by their Representatives in Parliament. A resolution, 
warmly applauding Mr. Williams’s conduct in Parliament, was carried 
unanimously. 


The Municipal Elections took place, as usual, on the Ist November ; 
but the accounts as yet possess singularly little interest, and we observe 
that even in the places themselves the interest was not universal. More- 
over, the statements are very imperfect: we have sometimes the names 
but not the politics of the successful candidates; often no descrip- 
tion of the retiring candidates; so that in many an instance the 
effect of the election on the composition of the Town-Council cannot 
be deduced. The Liberals boast to have gained the advantage in An- 
dover, Cambridge, Canterbury, Dover, Kidderminster, Leeds, Ipswich, 
Stafford, and Sunderland: the Conservatives in Chester, Lichfield, 
Liverpool, Harwich, Nottingham, Rochester, Southampton, Wigan, 
and Windsor. In Birmingham the Complete Suffragists have obtained 
a majority in the Council, in place of the ordinary “ Liberal” ma- 
jority ; and they expect to elect a Mayor of their own. 


The Welsh Special Commission, which began the trials of the Rebecca 
rioters, at Cardiff, on Friday, did not take many days in finishing the 
business set down for it. 

The trial of John Hughes, the leader of the attack on Pontardulais 
turnpike-gate, for shooting at Captain Napier with intent to murder, on 
the 6th September, concluded on Saturday. At the commencement of 
the trial, on Friday, Mr. M. D. Hill, counsel for the prisoner, challenged 
the array of the Jury generally, as not having been impartially com- 
posed by the Sheriff; but the Court decided that a sweeping challenge 
of the kind, unsupported by specific allegation or proof, could not be 
sustained. ‘The principal witness against Hughes was Captain Charles 
Napier, Chief Constable of the County. He headed a party of eleven 
Police, who interrupted the rioters, about a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty in number, while they were demolishing the gate. The rioters 
were mostly mounted, their faces’ blackened, and their persons disguised ; 
and one man had on a Druid’s dress—a loose white dress. Captain 
Napier called out “stop!” as loud as he could; on which the man in 
the Druid’s dress turned round and fired at him. ‘Telling the Police to 
“mark ” that man, the Captain rode up to him, and fired at his horse ; 
which was wounded and threw its rider. Here Captain Napier seems 
to have lost sight of him for a moment, but others watched him; and 
presently the Captain was again struggling with the same man in the 
endeavour to capture him; while one of the Police shot him in the arm. 
That man was the prisoner. This evidence was supported by that of 
Mr. Llewellyn, a County Magistrate, and his brother, several of the 
Police, and the gatekeeper, who described the destruction of the gate. 
There was some little discrepancy as to the order for firing; Captain 
Napier not recollecting that he gave any other order than one to 
‘«mark ” the man who fired at him; two of the Police saying that they 
discharged their pistols when Captain Napier gave the word “ Fire” ; 
and a third saying that he heard no such word given, but he fired when 
the others did, the Police never having been taught to fire at the word 
of command, and indeed not usually carrying pistols. Some of the 
Police fired twice, others only once; but the rioters mostly galloped off 
at the first volley. In Hughes’s pocket were found some ammunition, 
two or three pounds in money, and a scrap of paper, on which was 
written, in Welsh—* Daniel Jones, Brynhier, coime with all—to assist 
in Lantyisa Wednesday night next, or else you shall have no further 
notice.—Beco.” ‘The only evidence for the defence was as to chiu- 
racter. On Saturday, the Jury returned a verdict of “ Guilty,” but re- 
commended Hughes to mercy, on account of the good character which 
sh¢.Bad borne. Sentence was deferred. 

2-7 Thay roceedings of the Special Commission wound up somewhat 

f padi on Monday ; all the prisoners submitting, and the Crown 
counsel exercising a conciliatory forbearance. In the first place, David 
Jouesatd\John Hugh withdrew a plea of “ Not guilty,” and pleaded 
“ Guilty.2jto a charge of unlawfully assembling and attempting to de- 
molish £hé house of William Lewis and others at Liandilotalybont. In 
mitigation of punishment, Mr. M. D. Hill enlarged on the coutrite de- 
meanour of the prisoners, on the respectable state from which they had 
" faplens and on the fact that John Hugh had permanently lost the use of 





his arm from a wound received in the affray. John Hughes was placed 
before the bench to receive sentence with the two others. Mr. Baron 
Gurney pointed out to the prisoners severally the enormity of their 
offences, and stated that they were liable to be transported for life. On 
Jones and Hugh the Court could not pass a less sentence than seven 
years’ transportation. The same lenient view could not be entertained 
of Hughes’s case: he was in a station of society in which he was not 
likely to have been misled by others; and the evidence proved him to 
be a leader, if not the leader of a lawless multitude. The Court felt 
great difficulty in diminishing the punishment to which he was liable; 
but, giving consideration to the recommendation of the Jury and the 
representations of his counsel, the sentence was, that he be transported 
for twenty years. ‘* As to any further extension of mercy, the prisoners 
must recommend themselves to the grace and mercy of the Crown; but 
that mercy could not be expected if offences of this kind were repeated, and 
the peace of the country were not fully restored.” 

In the case of David Lewis, a labourer charged with cutting and 
wounding, the Attorney-General, on a review of the circumstances, en- 
tered a nol'e prosequi. 

Lewis Davis pleaded “ Guilty” to a charge of destroying the turn- 
pike-gate at Llandilotalybont; but the Attorney-General did not press 
for punishment, and the prisoner was discharged on his own recog- 
nizances for 501. 

The next case was that of the Morgan family, who violently assaulted 
Captain Napier in the attempt to seize Henry Morgan, one of the sons, 
The aged parents were let off under a nolle prosequi. Margaret Mor- 
gan, charged with wounding Captain Napier, and Rees and John Mor- 
gan, with aiding and abetting, were relieved of the felonious charge ; as 
the Attorney-General thought that they had mistaken their right to 
resist; and he did not even press for a severe punishment under the 
charge of aggravated assault. In mitigation of punishment, Mr. Hill 
stated, that one of the prisoners was still suffering from a gun-shot 
wound. Mr. Baron Gurney remarked, that Captain Napier’s life might 
have been sacrificed in the struggle, and the prisoners would then have 
ended their days with an ignominious death. Notwithstanding the for- 
bearance of the Attorney-General, an example must be made: Mar- 
garet Morgan was therefore sentenced to six months’ and the two 
brothers to twelve months’ imprisonment. They would have been 
sentenced to hard labour also, but that the Court had received informa- 
tion as to the goodness of their characters before the commission of 
these offences. 

The Grand and Petit Juries were then discharged, with thanks; and 
the proceedings of the Commission terminated. 


IRELAND. 


The Dublin Monitor states that Government have actually issued the 
Commission to inquire into the tenure of land in Ireland; and it adds 
some particulars— 

“The Freeman states that the Chairmanship of the Commission was offered 
to Richard More O’Ferrall, Esq., M.P., and declined by him; but this is not 
correct. No such offer was made. The Commission consists of tive persons— 
two Tories and two Whigs, with the Earl of Devon as Chairman, who is of 
Tory politics, but, we believe, a just and excellent landlord. We are anxious 
to hope that this Commission will be productive of much good. Undoubtedly, 
there is a large field of usefulness open before them; and if they conduct their 
inquiry in an impartial and candid spirit—if they enter fully into the Tenure 
question, and consider it in all its bearings, social, moral, and political—if they 
be single-minded and searching in their investigations, and let the report faith- 
fully reflect the evidence—we entertain sanguine hope that great good will 
result to the country.” 

Ina subsequent number, the Monitor states the names of the Com- 
missioners—Mr, George Alexander Hamilton, M.P., and Mr, Wynne, 
of Hazlewood, both Tories; Mr. William Tighe, of Woodstock, and 
Mr. More O'Ferrall, M.P., both Liberals. Mr. O’Ferrall had declined 
to act, principally on account of delicate health; and his substitute had 
not been named— 

“ To the composition of this Commission,” says the Monitor, “ we look with 
much confidence. With the exception of Mr. Wynne, they are all known 
public men, well qualified, in point of experience and ability, to discharge the 
onerous and highly responsible duties imposed on them: and if, as we confi- 
dently trust they will, they discharge their duty with impartiality and upright- 
ness, the result must prove beneficial to our country.” 





It is given out that Mr. Thomas Steele intends to defend himself’ 
and that he means to subpeena as witnesses, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Frede- 
rick Bond Hughes, the Government short-hand-writer, the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Lyndhurst, Sir James Graham, and, if convenient to 
the veteran himself, Lord Plunket. 

It is said that the Earl of Lucan and Mr. St. Clair O'Malley, who 
had been removed from the Commission of the Peace in consequence of 
a personal altercation in court, have both been reinstated. 


The usual weekly meeting of the Repeal Association was held on 
Monday, in the Conciliation Hall. Dr. Slattery, titular Archbishop of 
Cashel, was enrolled a member of the Association; Mr. O'Connell 
declaring that he was proud to rank Michael of Cashel beside John of 
Tuam. Handing in 100/. from Quebec, Mr. O'Connell took occasion 
to praise the wisdom of British counsels in Canada— 

He wished to give Lord Stanley the full meed of praise for the course he bad 
adopted towards the American Colonies, by giving them a Legislature and full 
control over their own affairs. Canada had forfeited much of Ler claims, by 
having had the folly to turn out in armed rebellion to assert her rights. Ire- 
land also claimed the privilege of self-legislation, but would never rebel: and he 
proclaimed it then, on the authority of that Association, with which the 
people were thorouglily identified, that there was not the least danger of an 
outbreak. (Continued cheering.) In any event, there should be no rebellion 
in Ireland; and there would then be presented the strong contrast, that rebel- 
lious Canada had free institutions and a local government, and that Ireland, 
which did not rebel, was refused even an inquiry into her grievances. 

Mr, John Smyth, one of the law-agents of Dublin Corporation, was 
expelled from the Association for having been guilty of “ extermination.” 
Some conversation arising on the subject of land-tenures, Dr. Gray 
spoke disparagingly of the Government Commission—* From the cha- 
racter of the preseat Government, they could partly imagine the kind 
of persons who would be placed upon it; but it was, nevertheless, their 
duty to prepare all the information they could, and force it upon the 
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Commission.” Mr. O'Connell was not inclined thus to anticipate the 
course to be taken by the Commission— ; ‘ 

He was disposed to give the present Government its due for having issued 
it; and this advantage, at all events, would be derived from it, that landlords 

would see that the question of tenure was about to be inquired into. Sir Ro- 
pert Peel and Lord Stanley had declared there must be some alteration in that 
tenure; and he thought it would be unwise to throw cold water on the exer- 
tions of the Commissioners. ( Cheers.) 

Mr. O'Connell read a letter from Mr. Joseph Sturge, calling for “a 
clear and full explanation of the objects of the Repeal Association ” ; 
and deprecating any hostile feeling between the people of the two 
countries, as both have to contend against the oppressions of the same 
oligarchy. If the object were to make Ireland a separate and inde- 
pendent nation, Mr. Sturge said, it was not to be expected that there 
ever would exist in England any general codperation in favour of such 
a measure— - 

“ But if it be clearly and distinctly understood that Ireland only seeks to 
have the control of her own affairs, leaving the decision of all questions in- 
volving the interest of the United Kingdom to the Imperial Legislature, the 
object is so just in principle and so needful in its application to Ireland, that I 
am persuaded it would, if properly placed before the English people, soon com- 

mand their support. : 

Mr. O'Connell replied in a Jong and discursive speech. He asked 
what sympathy the people of England had shown for Ireland ?—what 
demonstrations there bad been at any of the great towns, except Bir- 
mingham and Preston? He repudiated Separation ; but he wanted 
to prevent it, by getting Repeal. Ireland merely wanted the ma- 
nagement of her own affairs, without taking any thing from the 
Crown prerogatives. He asked Mr. Sturge to explain what Im- 
perial questions are. If he meant the management of the Colonies 
and dependencies, they were fiefs of the Crown. Making war 
was a Royal prerogative, and the only thing an Irish Parliament 
could do would be to refuse the supplies; of which he should be 
glad, as it would diminish the chances of an unjust war; while, if there 
were just cause of war, there would be no fear of the Irish people 
being backward in supporting it. As to the Army and Navy, that 
would be a mere question of length of purse: the uumber of men paid 
by England should belong to England, and those paid by Irelaud should 
be Ireland’s. ‘Thus, treaties, dependencies, colonies, the making of war 
and peace, the Army and Navy, could not be considered Imperial ques- 
tions. Having ridiculed the Federalists and the small support they 
were likely to obtain, and descanted upon many other topics, Mr. 
O'Connell moved a series of resolutions in answer to Mr. Sturge’s 
letter ; declaring that the object of the Repealers was, that the lish Par- 
liament should have legislative control of the affairs of the Irish nation ; 
that the basis of Repeal should be, perpetual connexion with Great 
Britain by means of the common Sovereign, and perfect equality of 
civil rights and franchises to all Christian sects and all classes; and 
that Mr. Sturge “be requested to specify what questions ‘involving 
the interest of the United Kingdom exclusively’ are other than those 
which come within the range of the Royal prerogative ?” 

The rent for the week was announced to be 1,143/. 

The Banner of Ulster publishes a letter intended to counteract the 
effect of those in the Morning Chronicle signed “ Philalethes,” and 
attributed to Mr. Trevelyan of the Treasury. The Banner says, it 
knew the statement that the people of Ulster were anxious for a quarrel 
with their brethren of the South to be “utterly, recklessly, and scan- 
dalously false”; and therefore the editor applied for information, to 
Mr. Godkin, an Independent minister, who had been travelling as a 
Protestant missionary, for the last six months, in the Southern counties. 
Mr. Godkin, who describes himself as “an earnest Protestant, and no 
Repealer,” replies with a counter-statement; which is subjoined, 
stripped only of the introductory matter— 

“First, then, I can assure you, that in most parts of the South and West, 
the peasantry, and the town population too, are deeply discontented. 'The former 
are, to a great extent, unemployed, rack-rented, half-naked, and half-starved, 
while the latter are universally complaining of the want of business. The 
blame of this state of things is partly Jaid on the Government, but chiefly, and 
in my opinion justly, on the /and/ords. Their neglect of their tenantry is 
almost incredible. I was lately among the mountains of Clare, and my heart 
was saddened with the information I received from a Protestant gentleman, 
and with what I saw around me. Their absenteeism is acurse, but their re- 
sidence is seldom a blessing. If they do not corrupt the community by their 
example, they rarely improve it. Of course there are exceptions, and they de- 
serve credit for doing their duty. But it is a mistake to suppose that resident 
landlords, as a matter of course, spend their money in the country. So in- 
tensely Anti-Irish are some of them, that they import every thing—every ser- 
vant, every steward, every yard of cloth, every ounce of groceries—every article, 
in short, that is consumed, except what grows on their own demesnes! ‘They 
give their field-labourers, indeed, 8d. a-day ; but that is all of their money that 
circulates through the country. ‘They complain of Irish servants and stewards 
a3 inferior; but why don’t they look out among their tenantry for decent 
young men and women, and ¢rain them for situations ? Why not send a few of 
them to England or Scotland, that they may cnltivate the habits required, and 
then help to raise their relatives and neighbours by their example? No, no, 
our gentry toss the nose at every thing Irish. 

“In utter hopelessness of any relief from landlord or legislator, and sinking 
under intolerable burdens, the poor people have, [ admit, thrown their whole 
souls into the Repeal movement. ‘This is certainly the fact, and a painful fact 
it is: but remove the cause, and you remove tke effect. The priests go with 
them—some of them reluctantly—but many heartily, enthusiastically. They 
look for the separation of the Church from the State as a sine qua non; and 
should the Establishment be obstinately maintained, they are not without 
hopes that some lucky turn in the affairs of Europe will transfer the tempo- 
ralities to themselves as the national priesthood. 

“TI am, however, persuaded that the policy of peaceful agitation is deeply 
rooted as a first principle in the Roman Catholic mind of Ireland. They 
are a patient people. Can Roman Catholics who send sour butter-milk 
eight or ten miles to market, in order to pay tithes to an absentee Rector, be 
blamed for sometimes complaining over the dinner of ‘dry’ lumpers? Yet, 
except the very lowest and most ignorant, (who will be always led by those 
above them,) no one thinks of insurrection, rebellion, or massacre, unless it be 
to laugh at it as a dream of a madman. ‘They allude, indeed, to war—use 
martial language, and talk of their military resources: but the design of this 
is to raise the spirit of the people, to give them the feeling of conscious 
strength, and to make their rulers uneasy. Further they have not the slightest 
intention of going. ‘The priests are not for rebellion; they know} it would be 
impolitic—ruinous to their cause. Nor are the people for massacre. Let no one 
dread a Bartholomew in Ireland. No; I believe a gracious Providence is over- 
ruling this agitation for good, fraught as it it may be with present evil. The be- 
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nign principles of PEACE are inculcated and warmly cherished ; temperance and 
self-control are established in the national character; nor do I think it is in vain 
that the leaders of the Repeal movement urge the suppression of religious ani- 
mosities. Certainly toleration is fast gaining ground among the people ; and I am 
assured by Protestants thinly scattered among Roman Catholics, that they find 
them more civil and neighbourly than formerly. Ina large parish in Clare there 
are only thirty Protestants. I asked one of them lately intelligent young 

3 ately, an intelligent young 
farmer, whether he was annoyed on account of his religion. He assured me he 
was not in the least—that ‘the people made no more difference with him than 
if he were one of themselves.’ In this same county, I was rowed nearly three 
miles on a lake on a dark and stormy night by Roman Catholics, after preach- 
Ing 4 controversial sermon, to which several ventured to listen, though under 
the surveillance of a Repeal Warden. Surely if any man should dread a reli- 
gious war—a massacre of Protestants—I ought! And yet, so thoroughly am 
I acquainted with the feelings of the people, and so great is my contidence in 
them, that I travel as securely and sleep as soundly among the wildest moun- 
tains and in the loneliest habitations as if I were in London. 

“ For the sake of my country’s character, which has been vilified beyond any 
other on the face of the earth, and in order, if possible, to quiet the fears of 
I rotestants, who I know are in many places labouring under distressing alarm, 
I have felt called on to give you thus candidly my impressions; which I hope 
w ill be found more in accordance with facts than the nervous apprehensions of 
‘ Philalethes.’ Let not Protestant Ulster, therefore, draw the sword against 
the Catholic South; but let its comparatively happy population generously pe- 
tition Parliament for a redress of practical grievances, and our beloved country 
shall ere long have peace and prosperity within her borders.” 











_ A correspondent of the Dublin Monitor who calls himself a “ Federal- 
ist” avows that he is at the same time a member of the Repeal Asso- 
ciation ; whereupon the Monitor shows that the pursuits of the Federal- 
ists and Repealers differ not only ia degree, but in fiual objects; re- 
marking— 

“We look upon ‘unconditional Repeal’ as a project that never will be 
realized til England's resources are exhausted, and England’s power prostrate 
in the dust. Then, by fighting for it, and conquering in the fight, we may 
obtain it—and not till then. ‘Thus believing, how could we join the agitation 
or sanction it? How could we tell the warm-hearted, enthusiastic, and too 
credulous people of this country, never to rest satisfied till they had obtained 
the Repeal ?—that all other improvements, all other reforms, all remedial 
measures, of whatsoever kind or degree, are to be considered as nothing, for 
that all is vain and useless short of Repeal? This is Mr. O'Connell's 
language ; this is the staple of his weekly preachings; and as long as he con- 
tinues entranced in such a delusion, we have little hope of Federalism making 
much way as a national question ; and what is worse, we have less hope of seeing 
a speedy termination to ‘Tory ascendancy, aud a union of Liberals etfected to 
procure rational and substantial measures of reform.’ 


The fires which were lighted on the 19th October in the counties of 
Cork, Limerick, Kerry, Clare, and Tipperary, have now been attributed 
to reports smong the peasantry that Mr. O'Connell had gained some 
signal success : one aceount, for instance, was that he had procured the 

,ord-Lieutenant to be fined 30,0002. for issuing the “ illegal” Clontar 
Lord-Lieut t to be fined 30,0000. f g the “illegal” Clontarf 
proclamation ; another, that “ the war was over,” and that Government 
were about to make very great concessions to the Repealers. 


SCOTLAND. 

The Anti-Corn-law League has extended its visitations to Scotland. 
A public meeting was held at Haddington on Friday, in the West 
Secession Church, to receive Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Ash- 
worth, as a deputation from the League. About nine hundred persons 
were present, and many more were unable to obtain admission. The 
speeches of Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden occupy a large space in the 
Edinburgh Evening Courant; but they only set forth to the Scotch 
audience the arguments already familiar in England. The most inte- 
resting passage was in the speech of Mr. George Hope, of Fenton 
Barns, the Chairman; a practical farmer, and the author of a prize 
essay on the Influence of Corn-laws on Agriculture. He was illustrating 
the extent to which the farms in the Lothians were rackrented— 

“ Why, just take a survey of the parish of Haddington, in which we now 
are, one of the largest in the county, and a fair sample of the state of matters 
in the other parishes. 1t occurs to me that there are only two farmers of any 
standing in it who have succeeded to their fathers—the two Messrs. John 
Howden. Though I do not recollect of the passing of the famous Corn-bill of 
1815, yet I have seen different tenants than the present occupants in almost 
every farm in the parish. ‘The tenants who have left these farms were not all 
bankrupts; but others, in the race of competition, offered more money. (Loud 
cries of “ Hear, hear!”) Take the adjoining parish of Athelstaneford: there 
are fifteen farms in this parish, and there have been eleven sequestrations or 
distress- warrants executed by the landlords there within the last twenty-five 
years. Mr. Darling—whbo came to West Fortune in the shoes of his brother, 
who was ruined by it—is, I think, the oldest tenant in the parish. One farm 
there has had five tenants since the halcyon days of Corn-laws commenced. 
Look at Prestonkirk, also an adjoining parish: with the exception of one soli- 
tary tenant, the whole have been changed within these few years. The parishes 
of Whittingham and North Berwick are not a whit better. You all know 
what Mr. Howden, in his evidence befure the Parliamentary Committee in 1836 
said of Whitekirk ; and continued change is still the order of the day there. 
Old tenants are, in fine, the cxception to the rule; and they are only to be 
found on the estates of liberal and enlightened proprietors, like my own excel- 
lent landlady, (Cheers.) I thank you for that cheer, gentle- 
men; she well deserves it. Will any one, after this, tell me that the Corn- 
laws have benefited the tenantry ? : 

A resolution, recommending the abolition of all protection and mono- 
polies, was moved and carried, with a single dissentient. Mr. Shep- 
herd, a farmer, put some questions to Mr. Cobden ; and he assailed the 
League for avowing that their object was to reduce wages. Mr. Cob- 
den denied that they had ever done so; challenged proof, and denied 
that free trade would reduce wages. The succeeding colloquy com- 
prises a useful correction by Mr. Cobden of a matter recently under 
discussion in our pages, and a good practical reproof to the Corn-law 





Mrs. Ferguson. 


” 


advocate— J 

Mr. Shepherd said, he had been reading a paper called The League ; and he 
found in it the report of a speech by Mr. Cobden to the effect, that the Corn- 
law cost sixty millions a year more for the price of food than need be paid if 
the Corn-laws were abolished. Mr. Shepherd dwelt on the gross exaggeration 
of this statement, and asked Mr. Cobden if he had really said so. 

Mr. Cobden said, the calculation was that of Mr. Deacon Hume, the late, 
and Mr. M‘Gregor, the present Sccretary of the Board of Trade. What he 
said in the speech referred to was, that from 1839-41, wheat was 20s. per 
quarter higher in price than in the first six months of the present year; and 


that, supposing the consumption to be the same as in the present year, the in- 
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crease would be sixty millions. In point of fact, the consumption was not the 
same, for the people were starved; but that, he thought, was fully worse than 
paying the additional cost. 

After some desultory conversation on these points, 

Mr. Cobden said—“ I want Mr. Shepherd to tell me, as an intelligent farmer, 
what benefit he derives from the Corn-laws? ”’ 

Mr. Shepherd said, he paid acorn-rent. It did not matter to him, therefore, 
what was the price of the corn he paid to his landlord; and the price of all the 
surplus corn, which belonged to himself, being increased by the operation of 
the Corn-laws, was so much gain to him. He went on to say, that the Corn- 
laws benefited not only the farmers, but every suopkeeper, tradesman, and la- 


en ee 
England stood at 8{ to 9 per cent premium. Although there is no com. 
plaint as to the general condition of the national industry, trade was 
duller; and the fact is accounted for by the New York American in 4 
way to interest British traders— 

“We have had here a few weeks since a pretty general revival of trade jn 
nearly all its branches; and coming at an earlier period than usual in the seq. 
son, it led to the belief that a heavy business would continue to be done through 
the autumn. The supplies of foreign manufactured goods being limited at 
the time, the market was soon nearly swept, and orders to a considerable 
amount were consequently sent to Europe for a fresh supply. The demand 
however, that seemed to spring up so unexpectedly early in the season, as un. 





bourer in the country. 

Alexander Porteous, an old farm-labourer, bere rose and said, “ Then, can 
Mr. Shepherd explain how it is that I, a poor labouring man, who have toiled 
from seven ycars old till now, after working for 1s. 6d. a day, have had to pay 
3s. 6d. for a peck of oatmeal?” (Great cheering.) 

Mr. Kemp junior, of Musselburgh—“I wish to ask Mr. Shepherd another 
question: did he pay more for bis shoes in i838, when provisions were high, 
than he did in 1835, when provisions were low ? ” 

Mr. Shepherd was repeatedly pressed by these querists to answer tleir ques- 
tions ; but he declined taking any further part in the proceedings. 

Having voted thanks to the Chairman, the meeting broke up. 

In the evening, there was another similar meeting at the same church ; 
which was again filled. Mr. Smiles stated, that at the next election for 
that district, a member of the League would be a candidate. 


Mr. Thomas Duncombe, the Member for Finsbury, and Mr. Feargus 
O’Connor, have also invaded Scotland. They were received at a 
Chartist meeting in Dundee, on the night of the 24th October. Mr. 
Duncombe made a short speech, as he was unwell. Mr. Feargus 
O’Connor attacked the League. the middle class, and the Complete 
Suffragists, whom he called “complete humbugs.” Among the oratory 
was a poetical address in praise of Mr. Duncombe and Mr. O'Connor, | 
and their services to Chartism. 








PForetqan and Colonial. 

Greece.—Intelligence has been received from Athens to the 15th 
October. Some further accounts are given of the absurd atiempt 
at counter-revolution on the 9th. The would-be leader is now 
said to be Genera! Colocotroni. He tried to seduce the troops; but 
without the smallest suecess. He then endeavoured to fly; but the 
enraged multitude recognized him, and he only escaped with life through 
the activity of his coachman, who galloped back to Athens. Eventually 
he managed to get on board a Greek steamer bound for Austria. After 
it was all over, and having heard the nature of some despatches received 
by M. Piscatory, the French Ambassador, from Paris, King Ocho sum- 
moned his Ministers and other leading men, on the 14th, and addressed 
them thus— 

“From the mo: ent when I accepted the Constitutional system, which I am 
convinced is useful and necessary to the welfare of our dearly beloved Greece, 
I ardently desired that it should be introduced with the most perfect tranquil- 
lity and good order. I have therefore invited you, gentlemen, to request you 
to communicate to my people, to your subalterns, to your frieads, and your 
acquaintances, in order that no person may be deceived as to my royal will, 
that it is my constant desire that no opposition be made to the existing order 
of affairs.” 

The Augshurg Gazette of 28th October states that the elections 
to the National Convention, throughout Greece, have passed off without | 
any serious disturbances. M. Raili, the late Minister, having refused 
to quit Athens during the election, in accordance with a Miniscerial | 
ordinance, his house was surrounded by a number of people, who were | 
proceeding to ucts of violence, when M. Piscatory interfered. and he 
succeeded in effecting his escape to a British ship. 
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Sparn.—There is an eppearance of diminishing tumult in Spain: for 
on the 29th, the batteries at Barcelona were silent, Prim and Ametlar | 
negotiating a cessation of hostilities; a suspension of hostilities had 
taken place at Saragossa, pending a reference to the Goverument; and 
at Leon, the insurgent leaders are reported to have fled as the Govern- 
ment troops entered the town. At Gerona alone does active war con- 
tinue, if it has not ceased even there. 

After very protracted preliminaries, the Cortes, though said to be 
still deficient in their numbers, were formally constituted on the 26th; 
when the Ministers made a declaration of the necessity for declaring 
the Queen’s mejozity. Their address comprises an apology for their 
own assumption of power in the interval before the meeting of the 
Cortes, “in compliance with the explicit and all-powerful will of the 
nation ”; and it is remarkable only for its self-praise of Ministers, and 
for the turgidity and puerility of its style. There is no doubt that 
the Queen’s majority will be ratified by the Cortes. 

France.—The Journal des Délats explains the precise nature of 
the dispute between the clergy and the French University — 

“ Until of late, the clergy limited their efforts to demanding freedom of edu- 
cation. The Archbishop of Paris especially directed his demands to the inde- 
pendence of the ecclesiastical schools; which are indeed already independent, 
except that those educated there cannot teach out of those schools, without 
proving their capacity by going through an university examination. The law 
permits ecclesiastical schools, but limits the number, they being destined solely 
for ecclesiastics; and for the same reason forbids them to take day-scholars. 
The aim of the Archbishop of Paris was to extend these schools, so as to allow 
them to monopolize the education of the non-ecclesiastical population. This 
would be bad enough, since it would split in two the public system of educa- 
tion, and would establish the Church and the University rivals and competitors 
for that education. Cardinal Bonald of Lyons now goes much further than 
Archbishop Affre of Paris. He demands not merely equality and rivalry be- 
tween Church schools and University schools, he demands the supremacy of 
the clergy over the University schools: M.d’Affre asked for independence, 
M. Bonald wants to have domination.” 

North AmeErRiIcA.—The Acadia steam-ship, which left Halifax on 
the 18th October, and Boston on the 16th, arrived at Liverpool on Sun- 
day morning; having performed the voyage from Halifax in ten days 
and nine hours, in spite of adverse weather. The Great Western 
arrived on Thursday, having left New York on the 19th. The political 
news from the United States is not of great interest. The results of 
several elections were kuown, and they were generally in favour of the 
Whigs. 

Mr. Webster is talked of as Vice-President. 
The cotton-crop is estimated at two million bales. 








Exchange on 


| on the 2d and 3d. 
, in favour of Sir Charles Bagot’s policy. 
| the Speech was charged with important omissions, especially all men- 


| Town to the 25th August, and from Port Natal to the 12th. 


expectedly diminished; and it is supposed that the imports now coming forward 
will meet a less ready sale than was promised, and pay a less profit than wag 
anticipated. This may be accounted for partly by the fact that the demand 
allnded to was immeasurably overrated, in consequence of so little having been 
done for so long a time previous, and partly by the fact that those more excly. 
sively engaged in importing goods did not measure the extent of the home supply, 
which has been increasing, and is now very large, and embraces almost every 
article of large consumption manufactured of cotton, worsted, and wool; and 
so successfully have our manufactures progressed, that possibly the period ig 
not distant when this country will be entirely supplied at home with all such 
articles, except, perhaps, a limited list of the finest and rarest fabrics. The 
iron-trade Las also been and continues to be largely affected by the increase of 
our home supply; which has limited the amount of import of bar and bolt 
iron, and reduced the price to so low a figure as to leave little if any induce. 
ment to the importer.” 

There was a disturbance among the Indians on the Arkansas frontier, 
in which severa! Americans were killed ; and another Seminole war was 
apprehended. 

The latest cate of our Canadian papers is the 11th October; and 
they bring down accounts of the proceedings in the Provincial Par. 
liament to the 6th. By way of New York the intelligence is a 
trifle later. In the Legislative Council, an address in echo of the 
Governor's speech was moved, and it gave rise to some sharp debating 
The seconder of the address avowed himself strongly 
On the part of the Opposition, 


tion of agricultural protection and emigration. In replying, Mr. Sul- 
livan, one of the Ministers, gave some indication of the policy of Go- 
vernment: he avowed himself a fast friend of “responsible govern- 
ment”; as to agricultural protection, he promised a bill for imposing a 
duty on all agricultural produce coming into Canada from the United 
States ; he proclaimed the desire of Government to bury the rebellion 
in oblivion; and, alluding to emigration, he said that it had engaged the 
consideration of Government, but remarked, that Mr. Buller’s plan 
(to which some exception had been taken) was not officially before the 
Government, and was moreover objectionable in some of its details, 
The address was carried. 

A similar address was carried, with a somewhat similar discussion, in 
the House of Assembly. There were divisions on particular para- 
graphs; but the whole was adopted without division. 

Cheese was becoming a very considerable item in the export to China, 

Mr. Hincks had introduced a bill to establish heavy duties on agri- 
cultural produce imported into the colony; and a resolution favouring 
such a bill was carried. 

Captain Steele moved a resolution recommending a general amnesty ; 
and a fierce debate was the consequence. The violence grew to such a 
pitch, that at length ‘‘ shooting” was talked of! On the part of Govern- 


| ment, the motion was opposed, on the ground that, with the exception 


of Lyon Mackenzie, the most guilty of the proseribed parties had been 
pardoned, and that others had been suffered to return unmolested; in 


| doing which, Government had even gone beyond previous resolutions 


of the House. Eventually the motion was withdrawn. 

Mr. E. G. Wakefield had taken kis seat as a member of the House of 
Assembly. 

In reply to a message from the Governor, the Legislative Council 
had decided on Montreal as the future seat of Government. 

Cape oF Goop Hore.—Intelligence has been received from Cape 
u Pretorius 
and a large portion of the Dutch Emigrant Farmers at Natal, who had 
lately been threatening the English Commandant, Major Smith, had 
evinced a disposition finally to submit; and signed a declaration that 
they would support the British against a party under Rudolph, beyond 
the mountains, who still remained contumacious. The frontier of the 
British colony was in a very disturbed state; and near Fort Beaufort a 
shoemaker had been murdered by some Caffres, apparently because he 
had seer them making off with some stolen cattle. 


Hiscellancous. 

Private letters from Paris state that the Duke and Dutchess De 
Nemours may be expected in London on Monday, on a visit to the 
Queen. 

It is reported that Lord W. Hervey is to be Secretary to the Embassy 
at Paris, in the room of Mr. Henry Bulwer. 

Count Surveilliers, (Joseph Bonaparte,) who has been residing at 
Florence for some time, has been attacked with a paralytic stroke, by 
which his life is endangered. 

It is reported that Archdeacon Lonsdale, Principal of King’s College, 
London, is to have the vacant see of Lichfield. 

An Order in Council, recently issued, directs that the six Minor 
Canons of Westminster Abbey shall each in future receive an annual 
stipend of 1501. 

Another Braham! Ay, and by all accounts a scion worthy of the 
stock. We were accidentally prevented from witnessing the début of 
Mr. Hamilton Braham, a son of the Braham, at his father’s concert 
in the Hanover Square Rooms, on Thursday evening; but those who 
went concur in praising him. His voice is ‘a real bass,” not a bari- 
tone: it has extraordinary compass, but the best part is the low 
portion, and level bass music appears to be best suited to his style. He 
sang the music which has been suog by Lablache, Fornasari, and 
Staudigl; and in such fashion that the critic of the Chronicle pro- 
phesies that “ he will become one of the greatest bass-singers of the 
age.” 


The Reverend Sydney Smith has renewed his attack on the Repudia- 
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tionist State of Pennsylvania, in a letter of most felicitous pungeacy 
and force, addressed to the Morning Chronicle— 
« Sir—You did me the favour, some time since, to insert in your valuable 


journ 
loan ‘ 
Pennsylvania. | 
by many of the American papers. € 2 
to alter my opinions, or to retract my expressions. What I then said was not 
wild declamation, but measured truth. I repeat again, that no conduct was 
ever more profligate than that of the State ot Pennsylvania. 
attern it: and let no deluded being imagine that they will ever repay a single 
Frthing—their people have tasted of the dangerous luxury of dishonesty, and 
they will vay? be brought back to the homely rule of right. The money- 
sactions of tue 
eat In every grammar-school of the old world, ud Grecas Calendas is 
translated—the American dividends. ; 

“I am no enemy to America, I loved and admired honest America, when 
she respected the laws of pounds shillings and pence; and I thought the 
United States the most magnificent picture of human happiness. I meddle 
now in these matters because I hate fraud—because I pity the misery it has 
occasioned—because I mourn over the hatred it has excited against free insti- 
tutions. ; : ? ee thes 

«Among the discussions to which the moral lubricities of this insolvent 
people have given birth, they have arrogated to theraselves the right of sitting 
in judgment upon the property of their creditors—of deciding who among 
them is rich, and who poor, and who are proper objects of compassionate 
ayment. But, in the name of Mercury, the great god of thieves, did any man 
ever hear of debtors alleging the wealth of the lender as a reason for eluding 
the payment of the loan? Is the Stock Exchange a place for the tables of the 
money-lenders; or is ita school of moralists, wuo may amerce the rich, exalt the 
poor, and correct the inequalities of fortune? Is Biddle an instrument in the 
hand of Providence to exalt the humble and send the rich empty away? Does 
American Providence work with such instruments as Biddle ? 

“ But the only good part of this bad morality is not acted upon. The rich 
are robbed, but the poor are not paid: they growl against the dividends of 
Dives, and don’t lick the sores of Lazarus. They seize, with loud acclamations, 
on the money-bags of Jones Loyd, Rothschild, and Baring; but they do not 
give back the pittance of the widow and the bread of the child. Those knaves 
of the setting sun may call me rich, for | have a twentieth-part of the income 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury; but the curate of tle next parish is a 
wretched soul, bruised by adversity ; and the three hundred pounds for his 
children, which it has taken his life to save, is eaten and drunken by the mean 
men of Pennsylvania—by men who are always talking of the virtue and honour 
of the United States—by men who soar above others in what they say, and 


made by me, in common with many other unwise people, to the State of 
For that petition I have been abused in the grossest manner 


sink below all nations in what they do—who, after floating on the heaven of 


declamation, fall down to feed on the offal and garbage of the earth. 

“Persons who are not in the secret are inclined to consider the abominable 
conduct of the Repudiating States to proceed from exhaustion—* They don’t 
pay because they cannot pay’; whereas, from estimates which have just now 
reached this country, this is the picture of the finances of the insolvent States. 
Their debts may be about 200 millions of dollars; at an interest of 6 per cent 
this makes an annual charge of twelve millions of dollars; which is little more 
than 1 per cent of their income in 1840, and may be presumed to be less than 1 
per cent of their present income; but if they were all to provide funds for the 
punctual payment of interest, the debt could readily be converted into a four or 
five per cent stock, and the excess, converted into a sinking-fund, would dis- 
charge the debt in less than thirty years. ‘The debt of Pennsylvania, estimated 
at 40 millions of dollars, bears, at 5 per cent, an annual interest of two millions. 
The income of this State was, in 1840, 151 millions of dollars, and iz probably 
at this time not less than 150 millions: a net revenue of only 14 per cent 
would produce the two millions required. So that the price of national 
character in Pennsylvania is 14 per cent on the net income; and if this market- 
en of morals were established here, a gentleman of a thousand a year would 


eliberately and publicly submit to infamy for fifteen pounds per annum; anda | 
oor man, who, by laborious industry had saved one hundred a year, would 


incur general disgrace and opprobrium for thirty shillings by the year. There 
really should be lunatic asylums for nations as wel! as for individuals. 

“ But they begin to feel all this: their tone is changed; they talk with 
bated breath and whispering apology, and allay with some cold drops of mo- 
desty their stripping spirit. 
begin to think of sneaking out. 

“ And then the subdolous press of America contends that the English under 
similar circumstances would act with their own debt in the same mauuer! 
But there are many English constituencies where are thousands not worth a 
shilling, and no such idea has been broached among them, nor has any petition 
to such effect been presented to the Legislature. But what if they did act in 
such a manner, would it be a conduct less wicked than that of the Americans ? 


Is there not one immutable law of justice? is it not written in the book? | 
does it not beat in the heart? Are the great guide-marks of life to be concealed | 


by such nonsense as this? I deny the fact on which the reasoning is founded ; 
and if the facts were true, the reasoning would be false. 

_ “Tnever meet a Pennsylvanian at a London dinner without feeling a dispo- 
sition to seize and divide him; to allot his beaver to one sufferer and his coat 
to another—to appropriate his pocket-handkerchief to the orphan, and to com- 
fort the widow with his silver watch, Broadway rings, and the London Guide, 
which he always carries in his pockets. How such a man can set himself down 
at an English table without feeling that he owes two or three pounds to every 
man in company, I am at a loss to conceive: he has no more right to eat with 
honest men than a leper has to eat with clean men. If he has a particle of 
honour in his composition, he should shut himself up, and say, ‘ I cannot 
mingle with you, I belong to a degraded people; I must hide myself, lam a 
plunderer from Pennsylvania.’ 

“ Figure to yourself a Pennsylvanian receiving foreigners in his own coun- 
try, walking over the public works with them, and showing them Larcenous 
Lake, Swindling Swamp, Crafty Canal, and Rogues Railway, and other dis- 
honest works. 
Tepudiated loan of 1828; our canal robbery was in 1830; we pocketed your 
good people’s money for the railroad only last year.’ All this may seem very 
smart to the Americans; but if I had the misfortune to be born among such a 
people, the land of my fathers should not retain me a single moment after the 
act of repudiation. would appeal from my fathers to my forefathers. I 
would fly to Newgate for greater purity of thought, and seek in the prisons of 
England for better rules of life. 

“This new and vain people can never forgive us for having preceded them 
three hundred years in civilization. They are prepared to enter into the most 
bloody wars with England, not on account of Oregon, or boundaries, or right 
of search, but because our clothes and carriages are better made, and because 
Bond Street beats Broadway. Wise Webster does all he can to convince his 
People that these are not lawful causes of war: but wars, and long wars, they 
will one day or another produce: and this, perhaps, is the only advantage of 
Tepudiation,—the Americans cannot gratify their avarice and ambition at once, 
they cannot cheat and conquer at the same time. The warlike power of every 
country depends on their Three per Cents. If Cesar were to reappear upon 


earth, Wettenhall’s List would be more important than his Commentaries ; 


Americans are become a byword among the nations of 


nal a petition of mine to the American Congress, for the repayment of a | 
After some weeks’ reflection, I see no reasen | 


History cannot | 


They strutted into this miserable history, and 


‘This swamp we gained (says the patriotic borrower) by the | 


Rothschild would open and shut the Temple of Janus ; Thomas Baring, or 
Bates, would probably command the ‘Uenth Legion; and the soldiers would 
march to battle with loud cries of Scrip and Omuium Reduced, Consols, and 
Cesar! Now, the Americans have cut themselves off from all resources of 
credit. Waving been as dishonest as they can be, they are prevented from 
being as foolish as they wish to be. In the whole habitable globe they cannot 
borrow a guinea, and they cannot draw the sword because they have not money 
to buy it. 

“If I were an American of any of the honest States, I would never rest till 
I had compelled Pennsylvania to be as honest as myself. The bad faith of that 
State brings disgrace on all; just as common snakes are killed because vipers 
| are dangerous. 1 have a general feeling that by that breed of men I have been 
| robbed and ruined, and 1 shudder and keep aloof. ‘The pecuniary credit of 
} every State is affected by Pennsylvania. Ohio pays; but, with such a bold 

bankruptcy before their eyes, how long will Ohio pay? The truth is, that 
the eyes of all capitalists are averted from the United States. The finest com- 
mercial understandings will have nothing to do with them. Men rigidly just, 
who penetrate boldly into the dealings of nations, and work with vigour and 
virtue for honourable wealth—great and high-minded merchants will loath, 
and are now loathing, the name of Ameri it is becoming, since its fall, the 
common-shore of Europe, and the native home of the needy villain. 

“ And, now drab-coloured men of Pennsylvania, there is yet a moment left : 
| the eyes of all Europe are anchored upon you— 

* Surrexit mundus justis fur 

start up from that trance of dishonesty into which you are plunged; don’t think 
of the fesh which walls about your life, but of that sin which has hurled you 
from the heaven of character, which hangs over you like a devouring pestilence, 
and makes good men sad, and ruffians dance and sing. It is not for Gin Sling 
alone and Sherry Cobler that man is to live; but for those great principles 
against which no argument can be listened to—principles which give to 
every power a double power above their functions and their offices, which 
are the books, the arts, the academies that teach, lift up, and nourish the 
world—principles (I am quite serious in what I say) above cash, superior 
to cotton, higher than currency—principles without which it is better to die 
than to live, which every servant of God, over every sea and in all lands, should 
| cherish. Uses ad abdita spiramenta anime. 
| * Yours, &c., 











Sypyey Smita.” 

The Duke of Sutherland is the object of fierce controversial attacks 
by members of the Free Church of Scotland. He will not sell to the 
members of the Church sites for places of worship, asserting his right 
to abstaia from encouraging a schism of which he disapproves; while 
his antagonists contend that, as he holds nearly all Sutherlandshire, he 
thus practically proscribes the worship of the Free Church, and 
exercises a religious despotism. One gentleman, a Mr, Robertson, 
attacked him very violently in the Morning Chronicle; another, a 
“Scotchman,” deprecates such attacks, but closes his letter in the fél- 
lowing strain of threats— 

* We assert also our right, founded not only in law, but on the immutable 
and everlasting foundation of truth, justice, aud religion, to worship God ac- 
cording to our conscience. This rigit we will not yield to king or kaiser. We 
think it prior to, more solemn, and more binding, than the legal privileges of 
his Grace. Our forefathers did not bleed o’er hill and moor in order that their 
children should basely abandon the cause for which they fought. It is the 
business of our rulers to prevent a collision of ourrights and their rights. But 
if the struggle must come, then let it. ‘The spirit of our ancestors is in us. 
Multitudes, who have hitherto remained aloof from the quarrel, because they 
| disapproved of the extravagant pretensions on one side and the insulting in- 


f 
difference on the other, will flock freely to the better battle-ground, and the 
standard of religious freedom will float bravely in the wind. Scotchmen will 
remember their ancient renown, their unsubdued valour, and their great en- 
durance. They will remember also the purity and holiness of their cause. 
Confiding themselves to the God of Battles, they will not descend to the weak 
warfare of opprobrious language. Respecting the opinions and rights of others, 
they will advance their own; and, in the arbitrement of blows, that Almighty 
| Being, who protected their forefathers in greater troubles, will not desert their 


children. 


Punch has come, with all his humour, on the Irish Masaniello ; giving 
| last week a capital parody of O’Connell’s stereotyped addresses, apropos 
| to the Clontarf proclamation— 

“ Free-born Irishmen!—ah, no!—slaves. We stand upon a spot where, six 
hundred years ago, the green turf beneath our feet was purple with the blood 
of our fathers. Fathers ?—oh, worse!—mothers and their lovely daughters. 
This blood was shed by the Saxons—by those who are now longing to cut your 
throats. Oh! do not think—do not dream of cutting theirs. There would be 
an excuse for you, a strong excuse, a mighty great, an almost total excuse ; 
but you would not be right—not quite right. And what did the Saxons do 
They wrote the word ‘potatoes’ with it. 

“Oh! be calm—let me ask you to be calm. I see the lightning of indig- 

nation flashing from your eyes. I hear the thunder of your ire. It shakes 
heaven} and earth; and all the butter-milk turns sour. I tremble at what I 
have said. IfearI have gone too far. I would not go too far for all the world. 
Suppose, only suppose, you were to rush to Dublin, storm the Castle, and put 
the slaves and despots in it to the sword—What should Ido? Ido not know 
what I should do. ! shout, and say you will not do this if you can help 
it. That shout satisfies me. If your endeavours to obtain justice should 
longer be frustrated; if we do not get Repeal by constitutional means; 
you might be driven to act as I have said. Mind, I only say, 7/—mark 
that if. Jf you were so to act, Posterity would not blame you. Posterity 
would say you vindicated your just rights. But I should blame you. Iam 
obliged to say I should blame you, although I should agree with Posterity that 
you had vindicated your rights. 
‘Hereditary bondsmen, know ye vot 
Who would be free themselves must strike the blow ?’ 

But 1 am certain—that is, nearly certain—that you will not strike such a 
low. Ob, no! you are too loyal to our gracious Queen. Hurrah, boys, for 
the Queen! Another cheer! Yes; we love our Queen. We should not 
love her if what she said of us in her Speech from the Throne were not the 
words of her Ministers. ‘Three groans for the Ministers! I wish they could 
hear those groans. They are doing their utmost to drive us torebel. If we 
were to rebel, we might hurl the miscreants from power, and secure our inde~ 
pendence for ever. But let us not rebel—I should be very sorry if we were 
forced to rebel. One word more: never forget that money is the sinews of 
agitation; and let each contribution to the Repeal fund exceed, if possible, the 
last.” 

Alluding to Mr. Smith O’Brien’s accession to the Repeal cause, the 
Times calls to mind that he started in life “a red-hot Anti-Radical.” 
With an unsettled spirit, he has shifted his ground with the varying 
course of agitation, until he has finally become “the hanger-on of a 
constituency of priest-riddea Repealers.” During the Whig regime, 
Mr. O'Brien resisted the pressure from the Limerick electors, and op- 
posed Repeal; probably, the Times surmises, because he thought the 
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Union re:lly threatened while the Whigs were its defenders; wherees 
now, with the counsels of Sir Robert Peel, backed by a masterly distri- 
bution of military power and the State prosecutions, there is no such 
danger that Repeal can be carried, and therefore Mr. O'Brien, and his 
colleague, Mr. Caleb Powell, are free to curry favour with their con- 
stituents. Thus, the 7imes construes the adhesion of Mr. O'Brien, and 
Mr. Powell into a proof that they are “ satisfied of the tottering condition 
of Repeal, and of the physical impossibility of advancing it to any fea- 
sible, that is, to any fatal issue.” 

The Times, classed as a “ Ministerial” paper, sometimes freely criti- 
cises the conduct of Ministers; whereat other “ Ministerial” people 
have been not a little offended; and a person wrotea letter to the Times 
remonstrating, and complaining that it cither damned Sir Robert Peel 
with faint praise or “ denounced” him. The editor of the leading jour- 
nal put this letter in the fire; on which the writer sent a copy to the 
Standard. That more Ministerial paper was thus placed in an embar- 
rassing dile:nma—either to refuse giving voice to the just indignation 
of Ministerialists, or to alienate the great ally of Ministers, It took a 
middle course; published the letter, but suppressed the name of the 
paper, leaving it superscribed “To the editor of the .” Now, the 
Times comes out in its wrath; sneering at the Standard, crushing the 
feeble complainer, and asserting its own independence— 

“Our accuser mistakes our relations to Sir Robert Peel. They differ 
materially from those which possibly are, or are to be, his own. ‘The Premier 
is not our ‘ master ’—we ‘get’ nothing from him—we are under no ‘implied 
understanding to remain with him’ for one moment longer than our own judg- 
ment tells us that he ought to be supported. ‘The very allegation that we 
‘denounce him in the most unmeasured terms’ is palpably inconsistent with 
every one of these asscrtions, We are independent critics, exercising and 
bound to exercise an independent judgment on the measures and character of 
every man who claims to influence the destinies of our nation. Our objector 
appears unable to grasp this idea of independence. Political relations other 
than those of ‘getting’ seem unknown to him. He assumes, as a kind of 
fundamental axiom, that we must be under some obligation to those whom we 
generally support; and then abuses us as ‘unfair, cowardly, and un-English,’ 
because we move about in entire freedom from those fetters which his imagina- 
tion has imposed upon us. Men callus a Government paper, and then charge 
us with inconsistency because we do not act like one. Let them reconsider 
their own premiss—let them judge us by our own acts, not by their own 
assumption. It may turn out that we are not inconsistent, but they mistaken. ” 

The Standard replies. It sets out with the position, that ‘the first 
requisite for the faithful service of the public is the utter abandonment of 

elf” —the laying aside of “ vanity, timidity, and worldly interests.” In- 
stincts, when in their origin laudable, are generally good guides ; and it 
is the instinct of most men to throw their whole hearts into a contest in 
which they are once embarked. The Standard will not give its help 
“by halves” to “fa militant Administration or party ”— 

“ He is a false ally, though he may mean truly, who aids the enemy by 
finding fault with his friends. Let him leave that to the opposite party, 
they are sufficiently vigilant to detect the blot if there be one, and it is their 
business to detect it. We are allics, not censors and mediators. - - 
Men have, no doubt, a clear right to confound the character of censors and par- 
tisans, if the public will give them credit for sincerity in the mixture.. For our 
part, we claim to be partisans only; not, however, partisans of a party, but 
partisans of those principles which we have maintained through evil report and 
good report: whoever maintains those principles with us may count upon our 
unqualified support, whatever that may be worth.” 





The Gazette of Tuesday contained the Speaker’s official notifica- 
tions of the vacancies in the representation of Salisbury and the 
County of Kilkenny, by the deaths of Mr. Wadham Wyndham and Mr, 
George Bryan; and announced in the usual way the issue of the writs 
for new elections at the end of fourteen days. 

The new Defamation and Libel Law came in force on the Ist instant. 
The following is an abstract of its provisions, as the bill was ultimately 
modified in its progress through Parliament— 

The ee of the act extends to England, Wales, and Ireland, the 
only exclusion being Scotland. There are ten short clauses, carrying out 
the preamble, which declares that the act is framed “ for the better protection of 
“nae eed character, and for more effectually securing the liberty of the press, and 
‘or better preventing abuses in exercising the said liberty.” In future cases, a 
defendant in an action for defamation may prove that he made an apology be- 
fore or after action; which evidence will be considered in mitigation of da- 
mages. In an action against a newspaper for libel, the defendant may plead 
that it was inserted without malice and without neglect, and may pay money 
into court by way of amends, in the same manner with regard to the plead- 
ings and costs as in a personal action. By the third section, it is enacted that 
the ss or threatening to publish a libel, or proposing to abstain from 
publishing any thing, with intent to extort money, shall be punished by im- 
prisonment and hard labour for any period not exceeding three years. In the 
two following provisions, maliciously publishing a defamatory libel, “ knowing 
it to be false,” shall subject the offender on conviction to both fine and impri- 
sonment in a common gaol or house of correction for two years; and fcr mali- 
ciously publishing a defamatory libel without knowledge of its falsity, to fine or 
imprisonment, or both, for a period not exceeding one year. (‘The house of 
correction is omitted in the second clause.) Upon the trial of an in- 
dictment or information, the defendant having pleaded a plea similar to 
the plea of “justification,” the truth of the matter charged may be inquired 
into, but shall not amount to a defence unless it was for the public benefit. 
The prosecutor may deny the plea under conviction: the Court in awarding 
punishment shall consider whether the offence has been aggravated or miti- 
gated by the plea. A defendant may rebut a prima facie case of publication, 
and show that it was made without his knowledge, and that the said publica- 
tion did not arise from want of due cure or caution on his part. On a prosecu- 
tion for a private libel, a defendant on acquittal shall be entitled to Lis costs 
from the prosecutor; and on a special plea of “ justification,” if the issue be 
found for the prosecutor, he shall recover the costs incurred by such plea, to be 
taxed by the proper officer. The other two clauses relate to the interpreta- 
tion of certain words, and the operation of the act on the Ist of November. 


We have received a letter from Mr. W. H. Potter, of Upper Fore 
Street, stating that the account given by Sir Robert Peel, at Tamworth, 
of an agricultural experiment with different kinds of manure, is caleu- 
lated to convey an erroneous impression. In the experiment, equal 
measures of Potter’s and guano were used, and the produce of potatoes 
was greater in the ground prepared with guano; but as guano weighs 
85 pounds in the bushel, and Potter’s ouly 56 pounds, in fact a propor- 
tionately smaller amount of Potter’s was used; and the produce was 
therefore larger in proportion to the weiyht of the manure. 














PO STSCRIPT. Saturpay, 


The proceedings in the Irish state prosecutions commenced on 
Thursday, the first day of Michaelmas term. The Court of Queen’s 
Bench was very much crowded. About half-past eleven o'clock, Judge 
Perrin took his seat on the bench, and twenty-three gentlemen were 
called to the bar; including four Roman Catholics and one Separatist, 
The Judge having retired, the Clerk of the Crown called over the 
County and City Grand Jury panels; but, even under the stringent 
penalty of a 20/. fine, the gentlemen on the panels manifested the 
greatest reluctance to come forward. Judge Burton having taken his 
seat, the panels were again called, and twenty-three gentlemen were 
placed upon the County Jury, Mr. Crofton being foreman; and twenty. 
three on the City Jury; Mr. G. L. Brooke being compelled, much againgt 
his will, to serve as foreman. A large majority of both Juries are 
said to be Conservatives. 

Judge Burton proceeded to deliver his charge to the Grand Jury of 
the County of the City of Dublin; which was listened to with the pro- 
foundest attention by all in court. It was strictly directed to its pecu- 
liar purpose, the instruction of the Grand Jury in their particular duty, 
and the proper manner of fulfilling it; but the Judge necessarily 
touched on the broad questions involved in the charges against Mr, 
O'Connell and the other defendants. Stating that the charge was one 
of conspiracy to abolish the Legislative Union by unlawful means, he 
adverted to the assertion ascribed to the conspirators, that “this legis- 
lative union is in itself unlawful” and “absolutely void’’; the conse- 
quence of which might be, that every statute made since the Union, 
and importing to bind Ireland, would to that extent be void and of no 
legal effect— 

“Such a proposition has no legal foundation; the legislative union is not 
only practically but lawfully in force in Ireland; and you, in exercising your 
judgment upon the indictment that will be presented to you, are bound 30 to 
consider it. This is not to be supposed to amount to a denial of the right of 
the subjects of this country, or any portion of them, to contest the political 
expediency of continuing that legislative union in its present state, or of seek- 
ing, by /awful means, an alteration of it; and, accordingly, the charge in the 
indictment applicable to this question is, or will be, this or to this effect—that 
the persons charged conspired, unlawfully and seditiously, to excite disaffection 
and discontent among the Queen’s subjects, and to excite them to hatred and 
contempt of the Government and constitution as by law established, and to 
unlawful opposition and resistance thereto.” 

Oue charge of paramount importance was the assembling of large 
numbers to effect changes in the constitution by intimidation and phy- 
sical foree— 

“The intimidation spoken of does not, at least does not necessarily, impute 
to the persons calling together those multitudes of persons who appear to have 
been assembled at different times, and to have been occasionally addressed by 
the appellation of ‘ fighting men,’ any design or intention of promoting or en- 
couraging any infraction of the public peace on those occasions: on the con- 
trary, it would appear to me that a principal object, and one very earnestly 
pressed upon those multitudes, was the strictly abstaining from any attempt at 
those times to hazard a breach of the peace. ‘The charge, as I understand it, 
is this—namely, an intention to intimidate, by the demonstration of great phy- 
sical force, all persons who might be adverse to an alteration of the constitution 
and government of the country; and also, and especially, by such demonstra- 
tion to affect the proceedings of the Legislature on the subject. The exhibi- 
tion of immense bodies of men, as being persons pet'tioning for a Repeal of the 
Union, and the asserting in their presence that, in part at least, by their inter- 
vention it must and should take place, seemed to me to afford ground for 
charging it in the indictment as a purpose of intimidation.” 

The offence here charged amounted to a misdemeanour. Another was 
the attempt to seduce from their allegiance divers of the Queen’s subjects 
“serving in the Army and Navy.” Proof of that would also corro- 
borate the charge of intimidation. The offence charged, of soliciting 
contributions at home and abroad, for the purposes ascribed, was also a 
misdemeanour; and it opened considerations of very great importance, 
such as could “ only be satisfactorily adjudicated upon by atrial under a 
plea of ‘not guilty’ to the indictinent.” Another specific offence 
alleged was also a misdemeanour— 

“ T now allude to the charge of endeavouring to bring into contempt and 
disrespect the legal tribunals of the country, to diminish the confidence of the 
Queen’s subjects in those tribunals, and to assume and usurp the prerogative 
of the Crown in the establishment of courts for the administration of the law. 

* * The appointment of public arbitrators to decide upon matters in li- 
tigation or dispute between the Queen’s subjects, (if it should be considered a 
beneficial measure for the public,) ought properly to be effected by an act of Par- 
liament; so that the measure appearing to have been adopted for the effectua- 
tion of it, may seem to have been so adopted upon the assumption that the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom is not a lawful Parliament, and that, there- 
fore, the inhabitants of Ireland are justified in acting in opposition to, or in 
contempt of its authority. The fact of such an assumption is, however, in 
this particular wholly inferential.” 

The Judge alluded to the public statements that one of the witnesses 
(Mr. Hughes, the short-hand- writer) had made a misrepresentation in a 
matter of identity— 

“Ifa misrepresentation appears to have been made by him upon his oath, 
and to have been made wilfully, that is, with a consciousness of the matter 
sworn to by him being false, that will justly disentitle him to any eredit from 
you. Ifeven it appears to have been a misrepresentation made through his 
negligence—that ie, through a want of proper care and attention to the very 
important duty he had to discharge—that may be, under all its circumstances, 
sufficient very materially to affect his credit, though it may not be sufficient 
to deprive him of all credit as to the whole of his testimony.” 

Judge Burton cautioned the Jury to dismiss from their mind all pre- 
judice and prepossession in examining the evidence— 

“ The subject of itis most important; indeed, that is a very feeble epithet to 
apply to it: it is—from the movement which has led to it, from the means 
used in the conduct of that movement, and from its possible results—most aw- 
ful. That, however does not authorize us to consider the question otherwise 
than as leading to a strictly impartial judgment upon its legal character.” 

The charge occupied about half an hour in the delivery. Eleven 
o'clock next day was appointed for the meeting of the Grand Jury, and 
the attendance of the witnesses, to proceed with the preliminary inquiry. 

Subsequently, a complaint was made in full court, that the Clerk of 
the Crown had refused to receive affidavits in the case of Barrett versus 
Hughes (the cross-charge of perjury); which were to be the basis of an 
application for a qguast mandamus to compel the Police Magistrates to 
receive informations, The officer was ordered to receive the affidavits. 
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Reporter states that informations were about to be laid by 

Priston agniaat some of the speakers at a Repeal meeting in Cork, 

held on the 23d October. 7 
The Derry Standard asserts that “ the Southern system of agrarian 


terrorism is gradually creeping into Ulster.” 
abroad in Paris on Thursday, that disturbances had 


cona, between the Pope's troops and the Swiss Guards 
y of his Holiness. The news, however, required con- 


A rumour was 
proken out at An 
who are in the pa 
firmation. 

At Madrid, on the 17th October, the two Chambers of the Cortes 
had referred the project of law for sanctioning the Queen’s majority to 
committees. S. Olozaga arrived from Paris on that day. 

The widow of Count de Belascoain, the traitor Diego Leon, had been 
named lady of honour to the Ex-Queen-Regent Christina. 

The Infante Don Francisco de Paula had pawned all his jewels for a 


sum of 60,000 douros. 


The Swiss journals mention that a meeting of delegates from the 
Société Industrielle of some of the largest and most important of the 
Cantons was lately held at Goffingen, at which resolutions were agreed 
to for the purpose of abolishing the system of customhouses between 
the different Cantons. It is pleasant to find the system of free trade 
gaining ground every where.—Morning Chronicle. 








The Paris papers of Thursday state that several leading Royalists 
were about to visit the Duc de Bordeaux in this country, at his invita- 
tion. 

The Post this morning bursts out into an indignant attack on the 
Standard for calling the Duke a “ young French nobleman,” with 
other enormities implying that the Standard recognizes the Orleans 
dynasty. The Post considers the young French nobleman to be “ de 
jure Henry of France. 





A subscription has been got up to relieve the sufferers by a severe 
hail-storm in Oxfordshire, on the 9th August, which caused a loss esti- 
mated at 30,000. The Queen gives 100/., Prince Albert 501. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuanee, Fratnay AFTERNOON, 

Business has been on a more extensive scale here for the last few days than 
for some time; and the result of some considerable purchases of both Three per 
Cent and Three-and-a-half per Cent Stock has been a general rise in every 
description of Government Security of from } to 4 per cent. The market 
now presents a very firm appearance, and there is every prospect of the pre- 
sent improvement being permanent. 

The Foreign Funds generally have been the objects of much speculation, 
and there appears to be a disposition to purchase almost every class of Stock. 
The improvement has consequently been nearly universal; Dutch, Brazilian, 
Belgian, Danish, and Russian Bonds, with all the better description of Secu- 
rities, being at an advance upon our last quotations. ‘The fluctuation bas been 
the greatest in Spanish, Mexican, Peruvian, and the Non-Dividend Stocks. 
Spanish Three per Cent Stocks, after much fluctuation, may be quoted more 
than 2} per cent in advance of the quotation of Monday. The whole of the 
rise has indeed occurred since yesterday morning; the Stock which was then 
done at 304 having today been 328, and, after considerable fluctuation, 
closing at 317 2. The Active Bonds are also at an advance of about 2 
per cent, though the transactions in them have not been so important as in 
the Three per Cents. This improvement is the more remarkable, as by the 
last Lisbon mail we received advices of disturbances at Vigo; but intelli- 
gence of these proceedings had not reached Madrid at the date of the last 
arrival from that city; and their effect has been more than counteracted here 
by the general complexion of the intelligence from the other parts of Spain. 
A slight depression occurred in Portuguese Converted Stock upon the arrival 
of the mail; but the market has since recovered itself, and prices are nearly 
the same as in our last report. Mexican Bonds advanced suddenly today from 
31 to 33, upon the circulation of a report that the Government are about to 
withdraw the agency from the house now acting for them. This quotation has 
not, however, been supported ; and the Bonds close at about 32. 

An advertisement has appeared from Messrs. Powxes, the former agents of 
the Colombian Government, stating their readiness, on and after the 24th in- 
stant, to pay a dividend at the rate of 5s. 6d. per cent upon the half of the old 
Columbian Debt apportioned to the state of New Grenada. This dividend, which 
will amount to 2s. 9d. per cent upon the Bonds known in the language of the 
market as “ Columbian ex Venezuela,” does not appear to be the result of any 
remittance from that country, but to have accrued from some former transac- 
tions between Messrs. PowLes andthe Government. This circumstance has 
caused an improvement of about 3 per cent in the Stock. 

Among the Shares, those of the St. John Del Rey Mining Company con- 
tinue to improve, and are today done at 13}. ‘The principal advance in 
the Railway Shares occurs in those of the Birmingham and Gloucester line ; 
in which, since Monday, we note a rise of 6/, per share. Most of the other 
Railway Shares have also risen, though not to the extent of more than 1J/. per 
share; but this improvement being nearly universal, it may be taken as an in- 
dication of a general disposition for investment in this description of security. 

Sarurpay, TWELVE 0’ Chock. 

The English Fundsare firm at yesterday’s prices with but few transactions. In 
the Foreign Market the principal transactions have occurred in Spanish Stock; 
both which varieties after some fluctuation are now at a slight advance upon 
the closing quotations of yesterday. ‘The other Foreign Stocks are unchanged. 

The Share business, though of a very general character, does not mark any 
change in prices, which are nearly the same. We have to note the occurrence 
of the following bargains: Birmingham and Derby, Third Shares, 16} ; Eastern 
Countries, 95; Great Western, Quarter Shares, 653; Birmingham, 216} ; 
Ditto, New Quarter Shares, 22}; Croydon Scrip, 83; Midland Countics, 80 ; 
South-eastern and Dover, 285; Ditto Scrip, 283 7 3; York and North Mid- 
land, New Shares, 57. 
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EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 
Arrivep~—At Gravesend, 30th Oct. Zenobia, Owen, from Caleutt®; and Seagull, 
Moyse, from Ceylon; 3ist, Oriental, Wilson, from China; Eden, Jones, from Bom- 
bay; Shepherdess, Poole, from Singapore; and Water Witch, Grimes, from New South 


Wales; and 2d Nov. Emma, White, from China. In the Downs, Ist Ditto, Warrior, 
Darley; and Margaret, Mainland, from Caleutta. Off Plymouth, 30th Oct. Ruuuy- 
mede, M‘Taggart, from Calcutta. At Scilly, 28th Ditto, Bosphorus, Tregarthen, from 
the Cape of Good Hope. At Liverpool, 3lst Oct. Hannah, Proudfoot, from Calcutta ; 
3d Novy. Peruvian, Black, from Ditto; and Thistle, Elder, from Bombay. At Greenock, 
30th Oct. Minerva, Brown, from China, At Cork, 29th Ditto, Symmetry, Butler, 
from Manilla. Off Aldborough, 29th Ditto, Prince of Wales, Wilson, from’ Calcutta. 
At the Cape of Good Hope, 10th Aug. Promise, Gaymer, from Neweastle; 11th, Bowes 
of Streatham, Fleming, from Loudon; aud Lady Margaret, Thompson, from New- 
castle; 12th, St. Helena, Manu, from Madras; 19th, Lord Goderich, Cook, from Cal- 
cutta; and 2lst, Coromandel, Lobban, from Di'to. In the Straits of Sunda, 2d July, 
Burley, Miller, from Glasgow. 

Sartep—From Gravesend, 28th Oct. Maria, Lonsdale, for Calcutta. From the 
Clyde, 26th Oct, Margaret Skelly, Topping, for Bombay; and 3lst, Mobile, Martin, 


fur Madras. 
Saturpay Mornrne. 


Arrivep—At Falmouth, 2d Nov. King William, Hoare, from Java. At St. Helena, 
14th Sept. Scotland, Cunningham, from China. 

Saitep - From Gravesend, 3d Nov. Jaue Catherine, Hill, for Ceylon. 
pool, Ditto, Courier, Rees, fur Calcutta. 
THE THEATRES. 

Tue third attempt of the lessee of Covent Garden to fill his great house 
has failed: the French Children have not found favour with the Eng- 
lish public. The first appearance in London of Les Enfans Castelli 
attracted but a scanty audience, and the attendance was not more 
numerous subsequently. The bill of fare was unpromising, and the 
entertainment proved unsatisfactory: it was all interlude and after- 
piece; consisting of a brace of ballets, a dull English farce, and a fa- 
miliar French vaudeville, interspersed with comic songs and dances. 
Moreover, there was a strange medley of French and English, juvenile 
and adult performers; and the children, whom people came on purpose 
to see, only appeared when the patience of the house had been wearied 
with two tiresome pieces played by grown-up actors. Had the ballet 
in which the whole troop of Le Gymnase Enfantin were on the stage at 
once, been given first instead of last, the impression would have been 
more favourable: even as it was, this portion of the performance was 
most applauded. 

The Lilliputian corps is well drilled, and includes two or three very 
clever little folks; one in particular, M. Coigrun, the Levassor of 
the party, sings chansons in character, and acts in vaudeville and ballet- 
pantomime, with the skill and address of a veteran: in fact, he is a 
juvenile genius in his way. Mademoiselle LEONTINE, too, is a very 
pleasing actress; sings couplets nicely, and dances with graceful agility 
and ease. But to appreciate their merits in a large theatre is out of the 
question: to persons near the stage their tiny features were scarcely 
discernible without the aid of a glass, while to those at a distance they 
must have looked like fantoccini figures; and few could understand 
what was said or sung. The badness of the pieces played by the adult 
English, and the want of interest in those which the French juveniles 
performed, provoked disapprobation loud and long-continued : the feats 
of M. Laurencon, a full-grown gymnast, who dislocated his joints and 
shook his head as if he would sling it off his shoulders, were neither ex- 
traordinary nor agreeable; while the clever singing and acting of the 
young vaudevillistes were unintelligible except to the initiated. The 
clamour increasing, little Congrun shrugged his shoulders and sat 
down despairingly: whereupon the manager came forward in angry 
mood, and denounced “those blackguards in the gallery,” as hired dis- 
turbers; threatening them with ejectment by the police. This 
rash and intemperate proceeding irritated the malecontents, and dis- 
pleased the well-disposed portion of the audience; and the inter- 
Tuptions, though less noisy, became more frequent. There may 
have been an organized opposition, as Mr. WALLACK asserted in 
a letter to the papers; but at the same time, dissatisfaction was 
very generally felt with the evening’s entertainments: some were 
bad of their kind, and others were unsuited to the theatre and to a mis- 
cellaneous audience. Indeed, Mr. WaLLAck himself admits that the 
CAsTELLI company has not come up to his expectations, and that the 
public is not so favourable to performances of this nature as he antici- 
pated. The result has been the closing of the house on Thursday, to 
be opened for the manager’s benefit on Monday. 

Mr. Farren’s illness has thrown the Haymarket manager on his 
other resources; which have been made available for the production of 
novelty. Murpnuy’s amusing comedy Know Your Own Mind, which 
contains the germ of the “ School for Scandal,” was revived on Tues- 
day, and went off very pleasantly. Madame Vesrris, as Ludy Bell 
Bloomer, was dressed with consummate taste and elegance, sang very 
charmingly, and played the coquette in a most captivating manner; 
Mrs. GLover, as the intriguing J/rs. Bromley, tyrannized over her de- 
pendent, Miss Neville, with the skill of a professor of the art of inge- 
niously tormenting; and Mrs. E. Yarnowp, as her victim, excited the 
sympathies of the audience. Mr. H. Hotu’s Millamour was too hard, 
abrupt, and noisy, for that fickle fool of impulse; CuarLes MaTuews, 
as Dashwood, became the witty, well-bred coxcomb, admirably, and 
uttered the retorts of the dialogue with the conversational ease of im- 
promptu; and Mr. Stuart looked the hypocritical scoundrel Malville, 
the prototype of Joseph Surface, to the life. The costumes are correct 
and handsome ; and the performance taken altogether, such as to sus- 
tain the character of this the best company of comedians extant. 

On Wednesday, a new Freuch melodrama, ealled Victor and Hor- 
tense, or False Pride, was produced ; of which Madame Ce.esre is the 
heroine. Horiense, an imperious young lady, to recover the rank she 
bas lost by her mother’s mesalliance, marries a gamekeeper on her 
estate, who is discovered to be a Duke; and having thus gained the 
title of Dutchess, she leaves her illiterate lord in the lurch, for all she 
finds he is over head and ears in love with her. The Revolution puts 
the proud woman at the mercy of her husband; for he has become a 
Colonel in the Republican army, and she is denounced as an aristocrat ; 
and the result is their reconciliation. Madame Cexesre played with 
her usual galvanic energy ; and Wens7er, as the rustic Duke, looked 
picturesque, and acted with judgment and pathos. BucksTons, as a 
corporal, enamoured of a “splendid womau,” is extremely amusing ; 
and Mrs. W. Ciirrorb, as the object of his adoration, materially aided 
the effect of Bucksrone’s drollery by her grave burlesque of pompous 
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THE GREEK REVOLUTION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 3d November 1843, 

Sir—Referring to my letter in your last number, “ urging a suspension of 
British judgment ” in approval of the late “ pure and spotless revolution ” at 
Athens,—under a conviction that the press of England and France had been 
treacherously committed to the support of Russian ascendancy in Greece,—I 
now invite your attention to an article from the Alyemeine Zeitung in today’s 
Morning Herald. 

That article proclaims throughout Germany, O/d England’s ally against the 
Frenchman and the Muscovite, that the throne and independence of Greece 
have been sacrificed to the drum-head demands of a hireling partisan of 
Russia, through the personal incitement, among the rebels, of the British 
Minister and Secretary of Legation, in conjunction with Mr. Caracazy, the 
Russian Envoy at Athens. 


It is further alleged, that the Secretary of Legation, Mr. Grirrirus, has 
been the organ of the correspondents through whom the entire public opinion | 


of England has been so long directing the foulest calumnies against King 
Orno. No wonder that, under such influence, the four morning journals 
of the Metropolis have rivalled each other in the exultation at the prospect 
of a “ Constitution” and a “ National Assembly ” in regenerated Greece. 

Against such confederated unison of action in falsifying the opinion of the 
British Empire through the agents of the Crown itself, there exists no barrier 
against the downfall of Britain by her own hands. 

The question of Eastern affairs, as you will henceforth sce it evolved, pos- 
sesses an interest the gravest that can rivet the attention of every public man. 

You have before you the proof that the correspondents of the London press 
are the tools of the Russo-British Legation at Athens, and that every syllable 
written therefrom has been false. Henceforth, the only organ of England’s 
influence, and of the truth regarding Greece, will be in the reports of the Lon- 
don press from Constantinople, where every Hamal knows that the outbreak 
at Athens was a double blow struck by the sceptre of the North against the 
thrones of Orno and his Royal predecessor the Padishah. 


ARISTIDES. 
WHO ARE THE IRISH? 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Sin—Permit me to adda little to the information you have already given 
the public on this subject. By referring to the official returns of the last cen- 
sus of the population of Ireland, you will find that the number of Catholics in 
Ireland is six millions and a half; of Protestants, of all denominations, one | 
million and a half. All the Catholics, every soul of six millions and a half, 
are Irish, no matter what race they may have originally sprung from. They | 
are in every point identified with the Celtic Irish, the Os and Macs who form 
by far the greatest portion of the Irish people. Somehow or other, this race or 
family has multiplied much more than any other. Out of the one million and 
a half of Protestants must be taken, a great many Independents, Presby- 
terians, and Quakers, besides many Church of England Protestants, and added 
to the catalogue of the Jrish. The number of Anti-Irish in Ireland will, after 
these deductions, be found to be very small; for many more are Jrish than 
dare say so. This remainder chiefly consists of Tory landlords, ministers with | 
good livings, Whig barristers waiting for place, peelers, parish-clerks, sextons, 
and some old women who make all religion to consist in thumbing the Bible. 

This is the true division of Zrish and Anti-Irish: and by laying it before 
your readers, you will add a not unimportant item to their stock of, statistical 

nowledge, and much oblige Bitty O'RorKe. 

Nota bene. Hundreds of thousands of us speak Irish: but the matter of lan- 
guage is neither here nor there—we can think in your own language against 
you as well as in the Celtic, just as the Yankees do, “Tis no go, that point 
about language. 

Postscript. Id just like to tell you that 1 am one of nine children; have 
eighteen uncles and aunts, including my father and mother, and fifty-six 
cousins, including brothers and sisters. 1 have a sinall matter of eight chil- 
dren to provide for myself, six of them born at three births. There are living 
near me, three ministers, one Tory and three Whig landlords, who, though 
buckled these many years, have not got a crathur at all. 











WHAT IRELAND NEEDS. 
THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Dublin, 30th October 1843. 
Smr—A subscriber to your talented journal, I admire your general good 
sense and fairness. I am glad to observe occasional articles upon the sugges- 
tion of the late Mr. CresseT PeLuam, of an Imperial Parliament in Dublin 
every third year. The present Lord Puuxker (a distinguished supporter of 
the Union) is said to have expressed himself friendly to it in 1852; and it is 
rumoured that the Marquis WeLLesty was also favourable to it. Unless Sir | 
Rozsert Peet bring in ample measures of amelioration,—such as railways and | 
public works judiciously advanced by the fostering aid of Government, con- 
nected with well-regulated bodies; a thorough revision of the law of landlord 
and tenant (Ido not mean “ fixity of tenure’); a well-considered and humane 
amendment of the poor-law ; a liberal provision for the Roman Chatholic 
clergy, (not lower than $0/. per annum to curates of that persuasion, ) as in the 
Continental states; a raticnal modification of the temporalities of the Protes- 
tant Church, making the allowance ample, but not more than commensurate | 
with the numbers to be provided with religious instruction ; a fair extension 
of the patronage of the Crown to the Roman Catholics, where qualified for 
office,—I greatly fear he must give way. I must deeply regret this, because I 
believe Sir RoBeRt to be a man of much ability, determined impartiality, and 
ood disposition. ‘The misery of the Irish people is really appalling, and 
Increasing rapidly. It is vain for us, “supporters of union,” to deny it: 
there must be misgovernment somewhere. 
Then, Sir, the poor people are literally goaded by all manner of collections | 
and exactions—the Repeal Rent, the Proclamation Rent, the Defence 
Fund, and now again the O'Connell Tribute, or as it is termed by its paid 
managers, “ The National Debt ”—sce the enclosed well-penned appeal; * and 
when coupled with tithes, taxes, and landlord’s rent, can we wonder at “Irish | 
poverty.” A SUBSCRIBER. | 


TO 


* Our correspondent alludes to the suljoined advertisement, which appears 


in the Irish Repeal papers— 





NOTIFICATIC J 

‘* The general collection for the O'Conner, Compensation Funn, for 1843, is to be 
effected in all the parishes of the kingdom, on Sunday the 19th of November 

“ Existing circumstances of commanding and momeutous interest, while they secure 
to this imperative measure now the support of every district without exception, render, 
at the same time, the enforcement of the various and powerful considerations on which 
the tribute is based altogether superfluous. 

“ Default, then, being in vo case to be apprehended, delay iu making up the present 
instalment for this acknowledged NaTIonaL DEBT should be equally rare. It is, there- 
fore, respectfully hoped that the day fixed for the simultaneous collection will be made 
convenient for its accomplishment—according to local capability—in every parish of | 
Treland. 








* Joun Power, Bart. 
CoxNnELius MACLOGHIIN, 
P. Vincent Fitzparrick, Secretary. | 
received, since 1829, the sum of | 


LL Parse 
¢ Trustees. 


** Office, 44 Dame Street, Dublin. 
Mr. O'Connell! is 
230,000/. ! 


reckoned to have 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





THE INTOXICATION OF SUCCESS. 

Tue November number of Blackwood’s Magazine contains a glow. 
ing and poetical description of the measures taken by Government 
to prevent insurrectionary violence in Ireland. The writer, in hig 
fervent admiration of the successful strategy, which he attributes to 
the Duke of WeLiinaton, becomes, almost unconsciously, the ad. 
vovate of a permanent military government there. The Standard 
speaks in the same key—trusts that the present accumulation of 
troops in Ireland will be continued permanently.* It is to be hoped 
that Government is less intoxicated by the success of its first 
movement against the Repeal agitation than its enthusiastic advo. 
cates of the press. 

Discipline in a soldiery and military skill in a leader may put 
down an insurrection; but they are insufficient so retain permanent 
hold of a country. The mere idea that a country is governed by 
military force, is of itself sufficient to engender discontent in the 
minds of the people, and an overbearing disposition in the army, 
A military government is a constant alternation of revolts and pro- 
vocations to revolt. And such a government is gravely recom. 
mended as a panacea for a country in which we know from 
experience there are already too many predisposing causes 
to insurrection. It is proposed to allay the ferment of popular 
suffering and irritation solely by throwing in a new element of 
anarchy. The Standard dwells upon the cheapness with which the 
bulk of the English army can be maintained in Ireland; as if there 
were not the slightest chance of its services ever being called for in 
this island—as if there had never been Frost’s march upon New- 
port, or Rebeccaism in Wales, the scenes in the Bull-ring at Bir- 
mingham, or last year’s rising in Lancashire and Yorkshire! Black- 
wood relies upon “appliances of military art,” upon “forts and 
loopholed barracks to secure what has been won,” and “ retreats 
to overawe what for the moment has been lost.” This is indeed 
looking upon the future of Ireland with the eye of a poet, regarding 
it as the stage on which a succession of stirring tragedies are to be 
enacted. It is proving our case—showing that the writer does 
not expect a peaceful stable government from the system he re- 
commends. 

A government is entitled to suppress popular insurrectionary 
movements, but only with the view of obtaining power to remove 
popular grievances. The only vindication even of a temporary 
government by force must be in the use that is made of it. The 
difference between the just and energetic ruler and the tyrant con- 
sists in this, that when the former has put forth his strength and 
subdued all opposition, he avails himself of the pause that ensues 
to introduce reforms and improvements; while the former rests 
satisfied with keeping the people in subjection. ‘The skill apparent 
in the late strategetic movement of the Government in Ireland, and 
even its success, will not prove sufficient for the justification of 
Ministers, unless they employ the ascendancy they may acquire by 
it to redress the real grievances of Ireland, and thus deprive dema- 
gogues of that popular irritation which is their stock in trade, Any 
reputation to be won by what Ministers have yet accomplished, 
must be paltry and ephemeral unless it be made the groundwork 
of a truly statesmanlike policy for Ireland. The interval of peace 
which they may conquer, (for it is premature to say they have 
already conquered it,) can only earn for them the character of 
skilful tacticians: the reputation of statesmen and benefactors of 
their country must be earned by more protracted and arduous 
labours. To meet a popular demand, however indiscreetly urged, 
by a display of force, is an equivocal action, only to be justified by 
subsequent beneficial measures of a large and enduring character. 
To allay sectarian heats—to introduce habits of settled industry— 
to promote the development of national wealth—to transform 
creatures of impulse into reasoning practical men—that is the 
task which lies before Sir Ronert Peer, if he is ambitious 
of the name of statesman. That character he has yet to 
earn. His resumption of cash-payments acquired for him the 
credit of a shrewd, steady, working young man; his ameliora- 
tions of the criminal law, that of a man more liberal than the 
common run of his party; his Catholic Emancipation, that of a 
man who had the sense to see and yield to necessity; his Tariff of 
1842, that of an intelligent though perhaps rather timid disciple of 
ApaM Situ. Any one of these would be a feather in the cap of 
a leading Member of Parliament; but all together do not go to 
make up a Minister. The present position of Ireland offers Sir 
Rosert Peer an opportunity of showing himself a Minister—a 
great Minister: will he be found equal to the occasion? The 
next six months must answer this question, and fix his place in 
the temple of Fame. 

* Stundard, Tuesday, October 31. 








LIMITS OF THE RIGHT OF PUBLIC ASSEMBLY. 
No. II. 

OnsrrvineG the vague notions on this subject generally entertained, 
and even by some who on other topics are distinguished by dis- 
tinct conceptions and accurate reasoning, we did not presume to 
imagine ourselves exempt from the common failing; and it was 
no surprise to find that the inadequate expression of perhaps im- 
mature thoughts, in our paper of the 21st October, had exposed 
us to the hostile animadversion of the Examiner, on the 28th. 

“Tow was it,” remarks that journal, “that the Spectator never 
thought of breaching its slavish doctrine of ‘the limits of the 
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right of public assembly’ in the struggle for the Reform Bill ? 
What would have been thought of such a doctrine when its appli- 
cation would either have put down the Reform agitation or brought 
about a violent revolution ? "—This is easily answered. Indeed, 
the question was forced “upon our notice by the declamatory way 
in which the late suppression of a meeting in Ireland was taken up— 
by the assumption, as here, that because it would have been unjust 
and dangerous to attempt to put down the Reform Bill meetings, 
therefore all public meetings must be tolerated. We felt that there 
must necessarily be, in a country of regular government and public 
order, some limit to the right of popular assemblage. The question 
was of practical importance ; and yet nowhere cuuld we find a 
satisfactory exposition of what constitutes the difference between 
those public meetings that a government ought, and those that it 
ought not to permit: so we ventured upon a speculation of our 
own. The Examiner is aware that there is a difference. It 
regards any argument that would have justified the suppression 
of Reform Bill meetings refutable by the reductio ad absurdum ; 
but we believe it approved of the prohibition of the Bull-ring 
meetings at Birmingham, and it appears to blame Sir Roserr 
Prev for not having checked the Repeal agitation soon enough. 
Wherein, then, does this acknowledged difference consist ? 

The mere legality or illegality of a meeting is no sufficient test 
of the class to which it belongs. 
Force Chartists at their meetings may be admitted to have been 
technically illegal; but so were many of the proceedings of the 
Reform Bill agitators at many of their meetings. Yet the Fxraminer, 
which is shocked at the idea of putting down Reform Bill mect- 
ings, approved of putting down the Chartist meetings. Of two 
sets of meetings, both strictly speaking illegal, it is held that 
it would be unjust and tyrannical to suppress the one, and a 
neglect of duty not to suppress the other. 
we must seek some other characteristic mark to enable us to dis- 
tinguish between them, than mere conformity or contrariety to the 
law. The Examiner seems to think that the rejection of mere 
technical legality as the test of whether a public meeting is allow- 
able, tells exclusively in favour of the government: the example 





This being the case, | 
As the law at present stands in this country, it is not a sufficient 





> * — iets Ps ° ‘ ° . ‘ 
Public meetings—whether for discussion or deliberation—are in 


themselves of a neutral or indifferent character. They take their 
character of praiseworthy, innocent, or mischievous, from the in- 
tention with which they are held—from the ends which those who 
bring them together mean them to promote. The intentions of 
the collectors of public assemblies must be inferred from their 
tendency. If the dangerous tendency of any meeting is clear to a 
dispassionate bystander, we are entitled to assume that it was 
equally clear to those who brought it together—that they wilfully 
and knowingly committed an act of a dangerous tendency. ‘This 
is the rule in regard to all crimes: those actions only are criminal 
which proceed from a criminal motive; but the motive is inferred 
from the overt acts of the accused, not from his professions. In 
this manner, public meetings—in themselves innocent—if employed 
to disturb the public tranquillity, to endanger persons or property, 


| to change the law or the personnel of government by violence, be- 


come criminal. In themselves they are mere indifferent instru- 
ments: they are like the press or the sword; guilt or innocence is 


| not their attribute, but the attribute of those who use them, and 


The proceedings of the Physical ! 


depends upon the purpose for which they are used. When large 


| bodies of men march to meetings in military array—when they go 


armed to such meetings—when they are addressed in harangues 
stimulating them to acts of violence—when they are assembled 
under cloud of night, with torches—in all such cases, danger is to 
be apprehended, scarcely to be avoided; and it is the duty of a 
government to forbid the holding of such meetings, and if they are 
held in defiance of its prohibition, to punish those who take part in 
them. It is the duty ofa government to prohibit meetings which have 
a tendency to lead to violence and rapine. It is easy to conceive 
meetings having such a tendency, against which there is no law ; 
erally allowed that there are meetings which 
“tendency, against which there are laws. 


CL 





and it is pretty 


have no such necessary 


guide for Government: the law as it stands, were they to follow it 


| clusely, would lead them to do mischief by forbidding innocent 


adverted to shows that sometimes at least it tells much more in | 


favour of the people. 

The difference between assemblies that may, and assemblies 
that may not be permitted, does not consist in their mere formal 
methods of conducting business. Large and frequent assem- 
blies of the people were the principal instruments both of the 
Reform Bill and the Chartist agitators. With a view to dis- 
cover whether there were any features in the public meetings 
themselves that might so distinguish them as to enable us to 
say that one set were safe and allowable, another otherwise, 
we attempted a classification of public meetings according to 
their ostensible objects. We distinguished meetings for dis- 
cussion, meetings for receiving information, (to hear lectures and 
the like,) and demonstrative meetings—meetings to pass resolutions 
and adopt petitions. It was shown that all such meetings might 
be perfectly innocent in themselves, and that the tolerance of them 
on the part of government is necessary to the existence of a free 
community. But it was shown at the same time, that circum- 
stances might communicate to such meetings a tendency to endanger 
the public tranquillity without producing any compensating benefit, 
and that then government would be entitled to suppress them. 
It is on this point that we seem to have been least successful in 
making our meaning clear; at least it is on this point that the 
grossest misconstruction has been put by the Examiner. 

The Examiner, however, we must be allowed to remark pa- 
renthetically, has not merely misapprehended, but has misrepre- 
sented what we said. 
for discussion are then to be tolerated, but meetings for petition, 
or demonstrative meetings, if of troublesome frequency, are to be 
put down. In other words, the means are to be permitted, but not 
the end for which they are good. Discussion forms opinion ; but 
when opinion is formed, the expression of it, if repeated too fre- 
quently, is to be smothered.” The passages, the import of which 
these sentences profess to represent fairly, are as follows—“ De- 
monstrative meetings have a tendency, in times of high and general 
excitement, to create and foster a turbulent and rebellious spirit. 
This tendency is increased when such assemblies take the not un- 


frequent form of meetings to hear lectures and addresses, and 
oe 


' to the 


This is its commentary — “ Meetings | 
« 5 


when they are harangued in an exaggerated and declamatory style, 


encouraging violence and opposition to the law and constituted 
authorities. This is the class of meetings which it is the duty of 
& government to watch, and under certain circumstances to pro- 
hibit.” And again—“ Nor does their danger consist in their being 
demonstrative : the frequency of their repetition, the tenour of the 
speeches delivered, the deportment of those who frequent them— 
all these must be taken into account.” The tendency of meetings 
1s stated to be what renders them allowable or otherwise ; and cir- 
cumstances which communicate to them a mischievous tendency 
are enumerated, The commentator in the Examiner represents 
“frequency ” as the only feature insisted upon ; and in mentioning 
it he surreptitiously introduces the word “troublesome,” for the 
purpose of insinuating that frequency was only objected to in so 
far as it rendered the meetings troublesome to government. 
Frequency, however, was enumerated as but one of the indications 
of deliberate systematic action. Without dwelling longer on such 
disingenuity, we shall endeavour to place in a clearer point of view 
_ features in public meetings entitle a government to suppress 
em. 


| 
| 
| 


jority in the House of I 


meetings, or leave them to do mischief by allowing criminal ones. 
There may be some who believe a code might be devised free from 


such a defect. We doubt whether it is possible, and therefore ad- 
vocate leaving to the G: 


rernment the authority to prohibit in 
emergencies any public meeting from which they apprehend danger, 
and leaving to the people the power of appealing to the Legislature 
for redress when this authority is oppressively or unnecessarily 








exercised, 

These views, of course, can only apply to ordinary times and a 
settled government. here are crises in the history of every na- 
tion when general rules cease to be applicable. The Revolution 
of 1688 and the Reform Bill struggle of 1832 were of this class 
The institutions of the country had ceased to correspond with the 
convictions of the people. The nation felt that formal law had 
become essential injustice: the whole nation, with the exception of 
an inconsiderable minority, felt this. But in both cases, the mino- 
rity had the technicalities of law in its favour. In 1832, the nation 
i felt convinced that a change in the law of the 
’ Even under the old systema 
majority of representatives ing this opinion had been elected 
House of Commons. The Executive Government—the 
Ministers for the time being—entertained the same views. A ma- 
Peers alone opposed the change; and so 






almost to a man 


franchise was 





elective neces 





long as the letter of the law was observed, this majority of the 
Peers had it in their power to counteract the will of the nation. 
The moral sense of a nation cannot be controlled by mere forms : 
the time had come when a choice must be made between a peace- 
able or a violent revolution; and the Government wisely put itself 
at the head of the popular movement, and by violating the letter of 
the constitution saved its essentials. The passing of the Reform Bill 

ibdication of the majority of the Peers 
was as mucha revolution as the } if the Bill of Rights by means 
of the abdication of James the Second. No parallel can be insti- 
tuted between a case in which the resolve of a whole nation (right 
or wrong) had thrown the law into a state of abeyance, and cases 
: people, or one province 
f it succeeds, and will 
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by means of the temporary 
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in which the discontent of one class of th 


of the empire, can only disturb the peace 
be put down because the national majority is in favour of the 
existing law or constitution. There is as little analogy between 
the cases as between the Parisian barricades of 1830 (bepraised 
at the time alike by Whig and Tory) and the émeutes of the Porte 


St. Martin. 

So much for the arguments of the Eraminer, apart from the 
rhetorical devices with which they are garnished. To prepare its 
readers for finding in our remarks something which they might not 
it of, the article has the heading “ Old Tory 
i practical application of the fallacies 
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Slang Revived.” This is a _the fall 
designated by Bentuam as “ the fallacy of false classification” and 
“the fallacy of vituperative personality.” The “ Manchester 
‘ he “worst days of Pitt and Castlereagh,” of 

choice collocation of epithets; and ‘the 
” finds a fit illustration in the following 


otherwise have thoug 
1 
I 
i 


massacre,” and t 
S 1 

course do duty in the 

fallacy of imputed motives 

morceau— 

which was formerly so worthily 






eee “The Spectator takin hich : 
filled by the Morning Post, with th ence in the acting, that our weekly 





contemporary does not, like cuised open partisans, say the Govern- 
ment has done so and so and it is right, but it lays down most oracularly the 
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If the object of the Examiner was to assist in ascertaining whe- 
ther there are any limits to the right of public assembly, and what 
they are, the introduction of such fallacies was injudicious, as 
tending to perplex the discussion: but if, on the other hand, its 
object was rather to gratify old grudges against the Spectator, the 
device was scarcely more judicious, inasmuch as its flimsy texture 
could not be expected to stand the wear and tear of one week. 
Whether by having “done so and so,” the Government will be 
found “right,” depends on issues of fact, which have yet to be 
tried in the courts of law, and on reasons of policy, to be sifted in 
Parliament. We are considerably less anxious that the Govern- 
ment should be thought “right,” than our contemporary seems to be 
that it should be “wrong.” Why should we desire to “flatter” 
the Government ? No person connected with the Spectator has 
any connexion, intercourse, or means of communication with the 
Government, or its supporters; we are not acquainted with an in- 
dividual whom such a course would oblige. No—we leave “flattery,” 
and all its advantages, to the Examiner, which has long been cele- 
brated in that line. 
THE CASE OF MR. ZULUETA AND HIS 
PARLIAMENTARY EVIDENCE. 

Tue law is sometimes perverted from its use for the amusement or 
self-glorification of individuals, who usurp the office of the State in 
attempting to punish public trespassers, for the gratification of 
trampling on the fallen. A case that recently occurred at the Cen- 
tral Criminal Court wore such an aspect. An attorney, one of 
whose hobbies it is to figure as an Anti-Slavery agitator, disco- 
vered by a Parliamentary Blue Book, that a merchant of the City 
was not free from some suspicion of being implicated in slave- 
trading, professedly as an agent, but in fact, it might be hoped, as 
a principal. The game promised sport, and it was started without 
scruple. On the admission of agency, and the suspicion of direct 
interest, a respectable merchant was accused of felony! No de- 
gradation is deemed too great for one who participates in profits 
arising from slave-trade: yet if we apply such a rule generally, it 
is not clear who should escape. ‘There is scarcely a person in the 
country that does not possess some article of cotton clothing; and 
the transition from that innocent purchaser to the slave-dealer is 
so gradual that it would be impossible to say where turpitude be- 
gins. One purchases a dozen cotton shirts of a shirt-maker ; who 
buys the long cloth of a Manchester dealer; who buys it of the 
manufacturer ; who buys the cotton of a Liverpool importer; who 
buys it of the New Orleans shipper; who buys it of the planter ; 
who uses slaves to grow it, and buys those slaves of the slave- 
dealer. Where in the series does the guilt begin? If nobody 
wore cotton clothes, the slaves to grow the cotton would not be 
bought and sold: the buying and selling of the slaves is the pri- 
mary means to the profit of every one in the series. When at- 
tempts might be made to supersede slave-dealing by setting to 
work improved methods of Tropical colonization, it savours both 
of trifling and malice to hunt down individual London merchants, 
whose foreign correspondents, like the foreign correspondents of 
the Liverpool cotton-dealer, happen not to have clean hands. Mr. 
Zuxvueta, however, was saved by an English Jury from being a hu- 
man victim at the shrine of Anti-Slavery over-righteousness. 

One expedient resorted to, for the purpose of eking out the ac- 
cusation, cannot be too strongly condemned—we mean the pro- 
duction of evidence given by the defendant before a Committee of 
the House of Commons. We formerly hinted at the detriment 
likely to arise from employing newspaper-reporters as witnesses 
against political offenders in Crown prosecutions, since it would 
bring uudue odium on the reporters, and would fetter them in the 
discharge of a duty, which to be effectively should be freely per- 
formed. It is satisfactory to observe that on some subsequent 
occasions the evidence of newspaper-reporters does not appear to 
have been required. Similar objections apply to the use in law- 
courts of evidence given before Parliamentary Committees, and 
especially the use of it against the witnesses themselves. In the 
first place, the object of the Committee must always be to get at 
the truth; and one means of arriving at it is to make the wit- 
nesses believe that they may disclose it without fear; which, of 
course, cannot be the case if it is to be reproduced against them- 
selves in courts of justice. If they are to be liable to that surprise, 
let each witness sit before the Committee with an attorney and 
a barrister at his elbow, to instruct him as to what he may safely 
disclose without implicating himself; and then see how much of 
the truth the Committee would elicit. Yet the permission would 
be only justice to the witness. In the next place, an honest wit- 
ness, seeing an inquiry conducted in good faith and for great ge- 
neral objects, will take an interest and a pride in disclosing the 
whole truth, even though it tell against himself: a remarkable 
practical instance is afforded in the evidence taken by Mr. Rog- 
Buck's Election Compromiscs Committee. Are witnesses of this 
kind to be rewarded by being turned over to a jury; or are others, 
as laudably disposed, to be taught by example, that they must be 
less honest and more discreet? In the case of Mr. Rornuck’s 
Committee, the witnesses were specially indemnified; and the in- 
demnity was accorded, we firmly believe, less as a price to purchase 
information, than cut of a sense of justice to the witnesses. But 
every argument for giving such indemnity to them applies to all 
othcr witnesses before Committees of simple inquiry—excluding, 
of course, Committees having judicial functions, such as Election 
Committees. In every case, the inquiry is instituted because it is 
assumed to be important to the nation to obtain the truth; and 





ee 


witnesses who assist in the investigation ought, either by some 
rule of practice not lightly departed from or by positive enactment, 
to be held harmless. 


THE OPENING OF THE NEW GRESHAM COLLEGE. 


On Thursday, the first day of Michaelmas term, the Gresham Pro- 
fessors assembled ; and, for the first time since the year 1767, the 
customary lecture was delivered in a College of their own! The 
occasion was most interesting ; but we ascended the steps of the 
new edifice in Basinghall Street with mingled feelings—some of 
pleasurable anticipation, others that under the healing influences 
of time we would fain bury in oblivion. For how, in a building 
that has progressed step by step with the Royal Exchange, and 
has yet hardly undergone a thorough housewarming, were we to re- 
vive Elizabethan associations, and to converse spiritually with men 
in ruffs and trunk-hose? An act of restitution we might recog- 
nize; the growing demands of popular intelligence, the impatience 
of acquiescing in a manifest job, and the individual energy which 
has overthrown it, might be pleasurable sources of contemplation : 
but where is the time-honoured institution—where the reliques of 
Gresuam, the halls in which he disseminated the humanities 
among his fellow-citizens, and gave to forlorn genius the prospect 
of eminence and advancement? Alas, that the associations of 
a locality once destroyed can never be restored, and that a 
new Gresham College must recommence its civic existence in 
1843! The erection of an Excise-office on the site of the 
old building, the long and dreary exile of the Professors, their 
functions rendered ludicrous if not contemptible by the ill at- 
tendance at their lectures in an obscure apartment at the Royal 
Exchange, are facts which must now be consigned to the indignation 
of the historian. The tone of feeling at the celebration which we 
commemorate on the present occasion was conciliatory and grateful,— 
disposed to Christian forbearance in the consideration of old 
grievances, and buoyant with a hope of future good; the feeling, in 
short, of a set of men who have voluntarily immolated their own 
sinecures, and have come before the public to discharge, as far as 
altered times and circumstances will permit, the will of the founder 
in all the original amplitude of its benevolence. The curtain has 
therefore descended for ever on the solemn farces that a former 
Government had caused to be enacted at the Exchange in the name 
of Sir Tuomas Gresuam, where the graduates in the faculties of 
Law, Medicine, Divinity, and Music, were mostly old and young 
females, and of these a congregation of half a dozen seldom waited 
on the Professor. We well remember the late R. S. Stevens reading 
a discourse on counterpoint to an audience that brought to mind 
Swirt and his clerk; not one of whon, it is believed, understood 
the commonest of the terms of science employed by him. Itis 
high time that such manifest absurdities were put an end to. 

The eyes of the public will now be directed to the manner in which 
the various Professors popularize and diffuse a taste for the sciences 
they represent; a matter, in some respects, of great difficulty and 
delicacy, the miscellaneous nature of the audience considered. The 
first attempt in this way has been delightful. A lecture on Astro- 
nomy, delivered by the Reverend JosErH Puxien, in which the 
subject was made to bear on the peculiarity of the occasion by ex- 
hibiting the state of the science in the time of Sir Tuomas 
Gresnam, was one of the most judicious, elegant, and interesting 
performances of the kind that we ever heard. Professor PuLLEN 
gave a rapid sketch of that branch of philosophy, from the Ptolo- 
maic system to the Copernican; which last he showed to have been 
just rapidly gaining ground in Europe when the College was 
founded. He spoke of the influence of the great German astrono- 
mers on Newton; traced him in conferences with the Gresham 
Professor of the day, who probably participated in the great disco- 
very of gravitation; and brought the whole scientific and philoso- 
phical world into a pleasing family connexion—dividing their merits 
and adjusting their claims with candour and impartiality. It is 
seldom that the abstractions of the sublime science of astronomy 
are treated in public with similar tact and skill. 

One of the most important parts of the ceremonial consisted of 
an ode, of which the music was composed and selected by Mr. E. 
Taytor; to whose active energies, we believe, it is very much 
owing that the College has risen from “ airy nothing” to a * local 
habitation.” The object of this ode was to convey a graceful and 
appropriate tribute to each of the faculties of the Gresham founda- 
tion. The music, sung by Misses Rainrortu and Doxsy, Messrs. 
Hosss, Hawkins, Ros, Pxivurrs, and chorus, is written in a good 
style, of which Haypn’s Creation and Seasons appear to have 
formed the prominent models. Linpisy delighted the audience 
in a violoncello obligato, and H. Purtxuirs carried off the honours 
of the solo-singing. A large audience, among whom were the 
Lord Mayor and other civic authoriiies, received the performance 
with high approbation. 

Of all the sciences which it will be the business of the Gresham 
Professors to inculcate, music undoubtedly stands first in respect 
of popularity and adaptability to the general wants and circum- 
stances of the public. While we expect that taste will be diffused 
by means of sound oral instruction and good performances, we 
trust the College will accomplish also something for the profession 
at large, and at least remove from London the stigma of possessing 
no public library, no monuments of musical learning, no opportu- 
nity for consultation. This fact alone will at once explain and ex- 
cuse our national deficiency in Jearned musicians, according to the 
Continental interpretation and reception of that character. 
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REGENERATION OF THE NATIONAL DRAMA. 


Tue fallen estate of the drama was never so sadly exposed as it is 
at present. Exiled from the great houses, the high drama has not 
reappeared elsewhere. Several questions oceur—will it revive 
of itself, with the lapse of time ? W illit be revived by some kind of 
fostering, as patronage or protection ?_ Can it be revived by ex- 
traneous assistance of any kind ; or must its own professors take the 
affair into their own hands, and reorganize the system? ‘The last 
appears to be the only plan; and it would be wise in actors to con- 
sider the case, and to see what may be done by exertion, by im- 
provements, and by intelligent combination. Let it be observed, 
that the recent alteration of the law has effected three remarkable 
changes in the condition of the drama: it has removed the two 
overbearing monopolies, made the penalties on irregularity more 
stringent, and removed all trace of vagabondage from the calling. 
It is therefore in a better position than ever it was to be made really 
a“ profession ”; but to that end a better system and maturer coun- 
sels among its professors are needed. 

The causes to which the decline of the drama is generally 
ascribed are three,—the increase of domestic comforts and home 
amusements among the middle and richer classes, who supply the 

rofitable portions of audiences ; the costliness of theatrical per- 
formances; and the low state of the art itself. Other causes may 
cooperate, but if those three were removed, it seems tolerably cer- 
tain that the drama would revive. Let us see whether actors could 
find appropriate remedies. 

The case of an actor differs from that of all other professors of 
the fine arts: the poet, the painter, the musician—the musical 
performer as well as composer, may each pursue his calling by him- 
self, and often does so: the actor needs the codperation of his 
fellows; for performers who have acted alone constitute an anomaly 
in the art. The jealousy, the generai poverty and improvidence of 
actors, and possibly some remaining influence of their social de- 
gradation, have been the reasons why the occupants of playhouses 
have too often been other than actors; and even when actors them- 
selves have owned a very imperfect influence from the profession. 
The affairs of theatres have seldom been administered with a view 
to the interests of the art. Very different interests have been con- 
sulted, and the theatre has been made ancillary to the bagnio. It 
is possible that such uses to which various parts of a theatre may 
be put may bring particular sums into the treasury from the pockets 
of roués; but assuredly nothing tends more to drive away respect- 
able and numerous audiences, at the same time that a connexion 
with such things weakens by degrading the profession. If actors 
wish to have the scene of their exertions filled by real lovers of the 
drama, they must make it at least as attractive to the intelligent 
and rational part of the community as home. If the amusements 
of home have grown more various and stimulating, the acted drama 
should maintain its place by becoming more perfect than ever it 
has been, so that it may still be a crowning recreation. In opera, 
for example, dramatic music tasted in the family circle around 
the pianoforte should only give a greater appetite to see the thing 
in its completest shape at the theatre; whereas, ten to one, there 
is some such miserable hash, that the less pretending domestic per- 
formance is better, because less fruitful in absurdity. In like man- 
ner, the reading of Kniaut’s Shakspere, with all the lights, critical 


and descriptive, of 1843, should make the reader the more desirous | 
to see the poem done in action: but instead of seeing that, he | 


only sees it done into nonsense, or made a vehicle for displaying 
such feats of scenic illusion as he could enjoy better apart from the 
drama—at some diorama, for example. 

Toa great extent, Mr. Macreapy realized what is here de- 
manded: his theatre was so far purged of improprieties, that re- 
spectable women began to frequent it without feeling it necessary 
always to be guarded by male protection ; and a fastidious and dis- 
criminating taste had effected great improvements on the stage. 
Yet he failed. In those respects, however, he did not fail—he 
succeeded. He drew a very large revenue; but then his expenditure 
was still larger. His failure was caused by expense—the second of the 
three causes enumerated above. In speaking of that failure and its 
ostensible cause, Mr. Macreapy made some indirect allusion to 
the necessity of splendid accessories for the “legitimate drama” ; 
apparently having in mind remarks which had appeared in this 
journal or elsewhere, questioning the absolute necessity of splendour 
on all occasions. He intimated that without elaborate accessories, 
the performance of plays would degenerate into mere reading. 
Probably a predisposition to magnificence may have suggested that 
assumption ; which, made as it was by the man who had in other 
respects most successfully attempted the revival of the drama, de- 
serves some examination. All mimetic art depends for its per- 
fection on the consistency of the medium chosen: you may portray 
Helen in the living tints of oil-colour, in marble, in black chalk, in 
bronze, in plaster of Paris; and you shall in either case totally 
forget the nature of the vehicle in the idea of flesh and flowing 
robes, and even of motion. Introduce “ real ” gold into the oil- 
painting, coloured eyes or painted cheeks into the statue, a bit of 
“ flesh colour” into the chalk drawing, and the truth of the whole 
is destroyed. Nothing can be more “ unnatural” than the ma- 
terials chosen to represent flesh and drapery; but so long as the 
medium is consistent, the relative truth is preserved, and the ima- 
gination is satistied. Let all artists carry this axiom with them— 
Almost any medium of representation may be selected; but once 
chosen, it must be consistent. To apply the axiom in the present 
case. There are two kinds of reading: you may read the plays of 
SHAKSPERE to yourself, and probably enjoy the poetry more in that 











way than in any other. The perfect familiarity of the act of 
reading makes the process to be entirely overlooked: the ideas are 
presented to the mind as totally free from the obstructions as 
from the aids of embodiment—in a consistent medium, such as it 
is. The defect is, that the result is apt to be vague. The other 
kind of reading is that of a second person, aloud. The language 
of the author may be skilfully uttered; but the position of the 
reader raises a number of inapt ideas in the listener. The 
voices of the poet are many; the voices imagined by the solitary 
reader, as many; the voice of the reader aloud, one: the poet’s 
hero draws a sword, leaps a wall, or points to his mistress; the 
mind’s eye of the solitary reader sees all that done; the body’s eye 
sees the reader aloud swordless, totally out of condition to leap 
walls, and he points at vacancy. The reader aloud constitutes a 
multiplied obstruction to the clear perception of the author's idea. 
On the other hand, the actor, adopting the poet’s words, dressed 
so far in costume that the sight of him shall raise no-unsuitable 
idea—the idea of Mr. Macreapy, for instance, when the talk is 
of King John—surrounded by scenery sufficient to illustrate the 
place and time of the action ; thus endowed, the actor presents you 
the poet's idea working in living reality, with no obstruction nor dis- 
tracting object. A very modest amount of accessories will often— 
not always—suflice to that great end. The real test for the value of 
accessories lies in this question, Does the mental idea remain predo- 
minant, the accessories only helping that without being separately 
recognized—being forgotten ; or do the accessories become the pre- 
dominant idea? Ifso, the “legitimate drama” has ceded to spectacle. 
Now spectacle is a good thing in its way, but it is not an essential 
element of dramatic poetry. By reducing accessories to their sub- 
ordinate position, as mere auxiliary helps, not primary objects of 
dramatic representation, one great source of expense would be re- 
moved. Another would be abolished by a classification of theatres ; 
since each manager now maintains three or four different com- 
panies, to perform tragedy, comedy, opera, and ballet or spectacle, 
while he can only employ one set at atime. To put the question 
simply, would half of the audiences that went to see Mr. Mac- 
READY’s performance of tragedy have gone, although there were 
only needful instead of “ splendid” accessories, and although there 
were not companies in the same house to perform operas, comedies, 
or ballets, in posse, but not acted with the tragedy ? If so, he would 
have had his revenue reduced by one-half, but his expenditure re- 
duced in a far greater proportion. 

The low condition of the art itself is the most deplorable cause 
of the decline. It is really a case of decay, and in former times might 
have had to await some revolution of the human race to set it right. 
But if the other causes would be best removed by the vigorous ex- 
ertion of the actors themselves, eminently is this one for their en- 
deavour. The drama is the reflex of nature; but nature no longer 
being the original, nature is not reflected. In nature, certain pas- 
sions and emotions are represented by certain tones of voice and 
actions of the face and limbs: it is the business of the poet 
to invent situations in which passions are developed, and to 
supply language; the actor supplies the actions of face and 
limb, and the tones of voice to illustrate those situations and 
that language; but instead of copying those things from the living 
nature, the actor of our day uses certain actions and tones of voice 
which are understood to have been used by former actors. In the 
transmission, the forms of expression have become mechanical and 
dry, have lost their life and living shape. This is the way with all 
decaying art: the Greek painters that worked for the Italian 
churches before Cimasvur and Giotto broke through the system, 
painted figures after a pattern of their own, descending from one to 
the other. One reason for the mannerism in our time is, that actors 
in fact do not often see living passion; so much has the polish of 
society subdued and concealed it. We have it best on the Italian 
stage ; of which the actors come from a land where a freer loose is 
given to the emotions. Yet they are not extinguished even here: 
they will be found among the ruder and less educated classes, in 
remote country-places, in scenes of suffering; and the studious 
actor will there seek them out. Such expressions are a kind of 
rough raw material, the refinement to be added by the actor. One 
advantage of classified drama would be, that the attention of the 
artist would be concentrated more on particular classes of feeling ; 
that he would become more moulded to certain impressions; and 
that his set would learn to act better in concert. In short, acting 
would be made an art comprising something more than elocution 
and ‘“ stage-business.” 

The juncture seems to us one that may be improved. Matters 
could not be worse; things could not be in more utter confusion ; 
experiment therefore is less hazardous, and change more easy. If 
actors indeed believe that success can be legislated for then— 
that audiences can be made to give “encouragement” from a 
disinterested love of some abstraction called the Drama, that is, 
that peuple can continue to go to the theatre on principle, instead 
of going for mere amusement—there is no hope. But if some of 
the number were to investigate and ascertain the extent of the 
present mischief—to combine for the purpose of studying the laws 
of dramatic poetry and representation, and to produce as complete 
specimens in the various departments as they could, at the same 
time sweeping from the theatre all that clogs its portals against a 
public daily growing more fastidious—tie “ profession” might be 
elevated to a higher social rank than it has yet attained, and yield to 
its votaries more decent and secure subsistence. The alternative 
appears to be, ruin or regeneration. 
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MR. PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 
Tue excuse offered by Mr. Prescorr for selecting the happiest 
subject adorned by the pen of the historian of America, is the dis- 
covery of a large mass of original materials unknown to Dr. 
Ropertson. Several Spanish antiquarians have since his time 
been indefatigable in hunting out documents connected with the 
discovery and early conquests of America; and, by the growing 
liberality of the Spaniards, Mr. Prescorr has been allowed free 
access to these collections, besides deriving some assistance from 
private individuals, among whom may be mentioned the Sicilian 
Duke of Monrereons, the present representative of Corres. 
The extent of these collections may be estimated by the fact, that 
the documents procured from Spain relating “‘ to the conquest and 
settlement of Mexico and of Peru comprise about eight thousand 
folio pages. They consist of instructions of the court, military 
and private journals, correspondence of the great actors in the 
scenes, legal instruments, contemporary chronicles, and the like, 


drawn from all the principal places in the extensive colonial empire | 


of Spain, as well as from the public archives in the Peninsula.” 
Mr. Prescorr remarks as a further reason for his publication, that 
Roserrson’s work is “necessarily brief,’ and concludes with the 
conquest ; whereas in the volumes before us the author narrates the 
settlement of Mexico, and the future life of Corres. He also 
introduces the whole by a review of the Aztec or Mexican 
history and civilization previous to the arrival of the Spaniards ; 
and completes this topic in the appendix, by an inquiry into the 
probable origin of Mexican or rather of American civilization. 
Mr. Prescott has continued the plan he adopted in his History 
of Ferdinand and Isabella; giving as an addendum to each division 
a notice of the life and writings of his principal authorities,—a 
capital idea derived from Gisnon, who contemplated such a work 
as a sequel to the Decline and Fall. 

In a history of high pretension, the first question to be consi- 
dered is, what new information does it convey? As regards the 
main subject of Mr. Prescort’s book, the conquest of Mexico, 
the reply to this question will be, Not much as respects the leading 
character of events, but a good deal in minute particulars. He 
has detailed Ronertson—filled up the outline with circumstances 
Ropertson designedly omitted; for we suspect that the new 
documents relating to the history have more bulk than value, and 
that both the features and the expression of the principal events 
were existent in the authorities accessible to the first historian. 
For the reader who wishes minute information without the 
drudgery and difficulty of recurring to the original writers, such 
a treatment is exactly adapted to meet his views. 


of Mexico was scarcely necessary. 

This is more peculiarly the case because, without being an imi- 
tator, Mr. Prescorr is of the school of RosEertson ; aiming at elo- 
quent and picturesque narration, rather than the sterner but drier 
philosophy of critical history. To say that in the quality aimed at 
he reaches his master, would be flattery, because we think Ronrrr- 
son longo intervallo the head of his class. But had he rewritten the 
story of the Conquest of Mexico, he could not perhaps have produced 
a better work than Mr. Prescorr. By passing lightly over lesser 
events, and omitting minuter circumstances, Ropertson gave to 














As supplying | 
a want or filling up a vacuum, the present history of the Conquest | 


his work an epic, almost a dramatic distinctness of plan and effect. | 


His discriminating eye saw those circumstances, analogous to a 
principle in philosophy, or to Narotgon’s “ given point” in war, 
which impart colour and character to persons and actions, and im- 
press the bystander as well as the reader, not so much by their 
outward forms as by their inner spirit. His glowing style was 
admirably adapted to the tropical richness and wild romance of his 
subject, whilst his judgment ever stopped short of the tumid or 
diffuse. His diction, laboured to faultlessness, (it has been said, 
by a revision of every sentence on a separate slip of paper,) seems 
to us to approach the perfection of that order of style. Full 
without overflowing, close without crowding: the attention is 
never tasked to apprehend too much, perhaps never put off with a 
sounding phrase concealing poverty of matter. But Rossrrson’s 
history has other excellences besides these. His power of happy 
narration brings before us by a few masterly touches the essential 
character of every scene or action; his reflections are sometimes so 
interwoven with the narrative as to become a part of it, or, by a 
judicious use of rhetorical art, represented as emanating from the 
actors; and when the author appears in his own person, he seems 
more like one fulfilling a high mission than a writer exercising his 
trade. But great as these excellences are, they do not overpower 
the greater excellence of the grand design. The masses of the 
action, the leading stages of the carcer of conquest, are marked 
with the distinctness of the acts in a drama; and such is their im- 
pression, that when the particulars have faded by lapse of time, 


the leading events are pictured in the memory, as the parts and 
proportions of a well-formed structure are present to the eye when 
distance has obscured the lesser parts. 

But in the composition of so classical a work, constructed for 
endurance, much subordinate though interesting matter must be 
rejected, and many characteristic traits will escape. Incidents are 
to be considered not so much for themselves as their relation to 
the general result; circumstances, though curious and striking, 
may be out of place, or distract attention from the more important 
end; and what may be called gesture and costume as opposed to 
manners and character are beneath the dignity of this class of 
history, or too cumbrous for its march. Such omissions, both 
voluntary and involuntary, can always be gathered up after any- 
historian, at least after one who draws his materials from quaint 
or picturesque narrators of the scenes they describe. And this Mr. 
Prescotr has done, besides using up such additional particulars 
as his new materials supplied him with. He has also done it ina 
clear, attractive, and animated manner ; and infused into his work 
a discriminating spirit, not shrinking from exposing and censuring 
the crimes of the conquerors, yet not indulging in vulgar invective, 
It is true, there are some defects as a set-off to this praise. He 
deals rather too much in reflections of undue length, or un. 
necessarily introduced; his style, however pleasant and even 
effective, is sometimes too swelling, and, for the purpose of bring- 
ing out the minor particulars of the action, is rather too easy and 
familiar for history, and better adapted to the half-truth half-fancy 
of a “Sketch-book”; whilst the writer, though not obtruded, is 
sometimes too visible. There are also lesser blemishes, which 
most probably are attributable to an affliction of the author. The 
state of his eyes is unhappily such as to have rendered him in- 
capable of revising his manuscript, or even his proofs. 

The introductory view of <Aztee civilization, which gives a 
general outline of the national history, an account of the reign 
and character of the two great monarchs immediately preceding 
the arrival of the Spaniards, as well as an elaborate description of 
the arts, institutions, and religion of the people, is about the most 
popular piece of archeological exposition we have met with. It is 
more in the vein of Rosertson than the history ; indicating that the 
author would have produced a better narrative had he not felt a 
necessity for doing more than his predecessor. ‘The contemporary 
authorities, chiefly priests—the educated natives, who after the 
conquest took a pride in preserving the relics of their national 
character and glory—(somewhat, it strikes us, after the poetical 
fashion of “ Let Erin remember the days of old”)—as well as the 
successive antiquaries who have since investigated the obscure 
subject—have all been examined, their discrepancies estimated, 
their confusion arranged, their pith extracted, and the whole vivified 
by a living spirit. But the reader should be on his guard against 
a too favourable view of the subject, arising, not from Mr, 
Prescorr’s implicit belief in his authorities, but his too close 
reproduction of them. The only strictly contemporary evidence 
we have, of any value, is Corres; for his follower Captain 
Bernat Diaz was too ignorant and credulous, too much of 
the mere soldier, to be trusted as a witness about facts that 
are to settle questions of civilization. Even Cortes himself, 
notwithstanding his penetrating ability, is obnoxious in some de- 
gree to a similar remark; for he left Spain when in his teens, 
and his confined notions of civilized life must have been drawn 
from the Spanish colonists; besides which, it was his interest to 
paint society as advanced as possible, to exaggerate the import- 
ance of Mexico and his own exploits. The writers who imme- 
diately followed him saw the country after a conquest and convul- 
sion, which probably left it as little like itself as the France of the 
old régime was like the France of the reign of terror. Nor were 
they men to be relied upon for philosophical observation, scarcely 
for the accurate representation of any but the vulgarest facts ; being 
mostly monks, to whose dulness superstition and credulity supplied 
the place of the wildest invention. Add to these circumstances, 
the natural suspicion of the Mexicans, the proneness of all unedu- 
cated people to lie, the difficulty of interpreting their only records 
the hieroglyphic paintings, the still further difficulty of separating 
in the minds of the native informants the knowledge which was 
really Mexican from the knowledge they had acquired from their 
Christian teachers; and it will be seen that the utmost caution 
should be exercised in implicitly deducing any conclusions from 
such authorities, or even any fact which contains a conclusion 
beyond the fact itself. Thus, it appears difficult to conceive that 
some of the sentiments in the following passage were not uncon- 
sciously derived from the invaders, if not interpolated by them asa 
pious fraud. 

RELIGIOUS SENTIMENTS OF TIE MEXICANS. 

A more extraordinary coincidence may be traced with Christian rites, iu the 
ceremony of naming their children. The lips and bosom of the infant were 
sprinkled with water, and “ the Lord was implored to permit the holy drops to 
wash away the sin that was given to it before the foundation of the world; so 
that the child might be born anew.” We are reminded of Christian morals in 
more than one of their prayers, in which they uscd regular forms. “ Wilt thou 
blot us out, O Lord, for ever? Is this punishment intended, not for our re- 
formation, but for our destruction ?” Again, “ Impart to us, out of thy great 
mercy, thy gifts, which we are not worthy to receive through our own merits.” 
“ Keep peace with all,” says another petition ; “bear injuries with humility ; 
God, who secs, will avenge you.” But the most striking parallel with Scrip- 
ture is in the remarkable declaration, that “he who looks too curiously on a 
woman, commits adultery with his eyes.” 

From some scattered passages it seems clear that Mr. Prescott 
is himself sceptical as to things his authoritics call upon him to 
relate ; but it only peeps out here and there, and mostly in a note. 
He possibly thought that to have infused his doubts into his text 
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would have injured his composition, by making it disquisitional 
instead of expositional. He has also seen, but not impressed the 
facts with sufficient distinctness—1.. that Mexican civilization 
was imitative, possibly in its decline, and derived from a nation of 
remote antiquity; 2. that in despite of all the accounts of the 
grandeur and civilization of the Mexican empire, the territory of 
Mexico proper was very small, the country broken up into dif- 
ferent sovereignties, emigration frequently going on by whole 
tribes, and the Mexican supremacy of modern date, and dependent 
upon the personal character of the sovereign. 

The continuation of the subject, in the essay on the origin of this 
civilization, in the appendix, is also rather chargeable with sacri- 
ficing the philosophy to the composition: but the termination is 
reasonable enough, if taken as an inference that cannot be proved, 
not asa conclusion that is established. 

“The reader of the preceding pages may perhaps acquiesce in the general 
conclusions—not startling by their novelty— 

« First, that the coincidences are sufficiently strong to authorize a belief 
that the civilization of Anahuac was in some degree influenced by that of 


Eastern Asia: : : : 
«And secondly, that the discrepancies are such as to carry back the com- 


munication to a very remote period ; so remote, that this foreign influence has 
been too feeble tointerfere materially with the growth of what may be regarded, 
in its essential features, as a peculiar and indigenous civilization.” 

The personal life of Cortes, apart from his connexion with the 
conquest of Mexico, like the inquiry into the antiquities of the 
country, is a valuable and very agreeable addition to English litera- 
ture, especially in the passages that trace the disappointments of 
the hero at the close of his career, from the envy of opponents 
and the ingratitude of the Emperor. Even of the history itself it 
may be truly said, that, measured by contemporary productions, it 
is a great and a rare work. ‘The comparison with a standard 
classic, where its leading outlines must of necessity be forestalled, 
has not been sought by us but forced upon us. 


As the warlike narrative is possibly familiar to many in the | 
pages of Rowertson, and we have lately had a spice of it in the | 


Despatches of Cortes, we will take our quotations from fresher 
matter, and more exhibitive of Mr. Prescort. 
HUMAN SACRIFICES: THE GARLANDED VICTIM. 

One of their most important festivals was that in honour of the god Tezcat~ 
lepoca, whose rank was inferior only to that of the Supreme Being. 
called “the soul of the world,” and supposed to have been its creator. 
depicted as a handsome man, endowed with perpetual youth. A year before 
the intended sacrifice, a captive, distinguished for his personal beauty, and 
without a blemish on his body, was selected to represent this deity. Certain 
tutors took charge of him, and instructed him how to perform his new part 
with becoming grace and dignity. He was arrayed in a splendid dress, regaled 
with incense, and with a profusion of sweet-scented flowers, of which the an- 
cient Mexicans were as fond as their descendants at the present day. When 
he went abroad, he was attended bya train of the royal pages, and, as he halted 
in the streets to play some favourite melody, the crowd prostrated themselves 
before him, and did him homage as the representative of their good deity. In 
this way he led an easy, luxurious life, till within a month of his sacrifice. 


Four beautiful girls, bearing the names of the principal goddesses, were then | 


selected to share the honours of his ted; and with them he continued to live 
in idle dalliance, feasted at the banquets of the principal nobles, who paid him 
all the honours of a divinity. 

At length the fatal day of sacrifice arrived. The term of his short-lived 
glories was at an end. He was stripped of his gaudy apparel, and bade adieu 
to the fair partners of his revelries. One of the royal barges transported him 
across the lake to a temple which rose on its margin, about a league from the 
city. Hither the inhabitants of the capital flocked, to witness the consumma- 
tion of the ceremony. As the sad procession wound up the sides of the pyra- 
mid, the unhappy victim threw away his gay chaplets of flowers, and broke in 





pieces the musical instruments with which he had solaced the hours of cap- | 
tivity. On the summit he was received by six priests, whose long and matted | 


locks flowed disorderly over their sable robes, covered with hieroglyphic scrolls 
of mystic import. 


with its upper surface somewhat convex. On this the prisoner was stretched. 


Five priests secured his head and his limbs; while the sixth, clad in a scarlet | 


mantle, emblematic of his bloody office, dexterously opened the breast of the 
wretched victim with a sharp razor of itztli—a voleanic substance hard as flint-— 
and, inserting his hand in the wound, tore out the palpitating heart. The 


minister of death, first holding this up towards the sun, an object of worship | 


throughout Anahuac, cast it at the feet of the deity to whom the temple was 
devoted, while the multitudes below prostrated themselves in humble adoration. 
The tragic story of this prisoner was expounded by the priests as the type of 
human destiny, which, brilliant in its commencement, too often closes in sorrow 
and disaster. 

Such was the form of human sacri usually practised by the Aztecs. It 
was the same that often met the indignant eyes of the Europeans in their 
progress through the country, and from the dreadful doom of which they them- 
selves were not exempted. There were, indeed, some occasions when prelimi- 
nary tortures, of the most exquisite kind—with which it is unnecessary to 
shock the reader—were inflicted, but they always terminated with the bloody 
ceremony above described. It should be remarked, however, that such tortures 
were not the spontancous suggestions of cruelty, as with the North American 
Indians ; but were all rigorously prescribed in the Aztec ritual, and doubtless 
were often inflicted with the same compunctious visitings which a devout fami- 
liar of the Holy Office might at times experience in executing its stern decrees. 
Women, as well as the other sex, were sometimes reserved for sacrifice. On 
some occasions, particularly in seasons of drought, at the festival of the insa- 
tiable Tlalec, the god of rain, children, for the most part infants, were offered 
up. As they were borne along in open litters, dressed in their festal robes, and 
decked with the fresh blossoms of spring, they moved the hardest heart to pity, 
though their cries were drowned in the wild chant of the priests, who read in 
their tears a favourable augury for their petition. These innocent victims 
were gcnerally bought by the priests of parents who were poor, but who stifled 
the veice of nature, probably less at suggestions of poverty than of a 
wretched superstition. 
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MEXICAN MANUSCRIPTS. 

In casting the eye over a Mexican manuscript, or map, as it is called, one is 
struck with the grotesque caricatures it exhibits of the human figure; mon- 
strous overgrown heads on puny misshapen bodies, which are themselves hard 
and angular in their outlines, and without the least skill in composition. On 
closer inspection, however, it is obvious that it is not so much a rude attempt 
to delineate nature as a conventional symbol, to express the idea in the most 
clear and forcible manner; in the same way as t 


| secret symbolic characters for the record of their religious mysteries. 





He was | 
He was | 


They led him to the sacrificial stone, a huge block of jasper, | 





chess-board, while they correspond with one another in form, bear little resem- 
blance usually to the objects they represent. Those parts of the figure are 
most distinctly traced which are the most important. So also the colouring, 
instead of the delicate gradations of nature, exhibits only gaudy and violent 
contrasts, such as may produce the most vivid impression. “ For even colours,” 
as Gama observes, “ speak in the Aztec hieroglyphics.” 

But in the execution of all this the Mexicans were much inferior to the 
Egyptians. The drawings of the latter, indeed, are exceedingly defective when 
criticised by the rules of art; for they were as ignorant of perspective as the 
Chinese, and only exhibited the head in profile with the eye in the centre, and 
with total absence of expression. But they handled the pencil more grace- 
fully than the Aztecs, were more true to the natural forms of objects, and, 
above all, showed great superiority in abridging the original figure by givin 
only the outline, or some characteristic or essential feature. ‘This simplifie 
the process, and facilitated the communication of thought. An Egyptian text 
has almost the appearance of alphabetical writing in its regular lines of minute 
figures. A Mexican text looks usually like a collection of pictures, each one 
forming the subject of a separate study. ‘This is particularly the case with the 
delineations of mythology; in which the story is told by a conglomeration of 
symbols, that may remind one more of the mysterious anaglyphs sculptured on 
the temples of the Egyptians than of their written records. 

The Aztecs had various emblems for expressing such things as, from their 
nature, could not be directly represented by the painter; as, for example, the 
years, months, days, the seasons, the elements, the heavens, and the like. A 
“tongue” denoted speaking; “a foot-print,” travelling; ‘‘a man sitting on 
the ground,” an earthquake. These symbols were often very arbitrary, varying 
with the caprice of the writer; and it requires a nice discrimination to inter- 
pret them, as a slight change in form or position of the figure intimated a 
very different meaning. An ingenious writer asserts that the priests devised 
It is 
possible, But the researches of Champollion lead to the conclusion, that the 
similar opinion, formerly entertained respecting the Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
is without foundation. 

MEXICAN IDEA OF TRADE, 

There did not exist in Mexico that distinction of castes found among the 
Egyptian and Asiatic nations. It was usual, however, for the son to follow 
the occupation of his father. The different trades were arranged into some- 
thing like guilds; having each a particular district of the city appropriated to 
it, with its own chief, its own tutelar deity, its peculiar festivals, and the like. 
Trade was held in avowed estimation by the Aztecs. “ Apply thyself, my 
son,” was the advice of an aged chief, “ to agriculture, or to feather-work, or 
some other honourable calling. Thus did your ancestors before you. Else 
how would they have provided for themselves and their families? Never was 
it heard that nobility alone was able to maintain its possessor.” Shrewd 
maxims, that must have sounded somewhat strange in the ear of a Spanish 
hidalgo. 





JUDGMENT ON MASSACRE OF CHOLULA. 


Cortes had entered Cholula as a friend, at the invitation of the Indian Em- 
peror, who had a real, if not avowed, control over the state. He had been 
received as a friend, with every demonstration of good-will; when, without any 
offence of his own or his followers, he found they were to be the victims of an 
insidious plot; that they were standing on a mine which might be sprung at 
any moment, and bury them all in its ruins. His safety, as he truly consi- 
dered, left no alternative but to anticipate the blow of his enemies. Yet who 
can doubt that the punishment thus inflicted was excessive ; that the same end 
might have been attained by directing the blow against the guilty chiefs, in- 
stead of letting it fall on the ignorant rabble, who but obeyed the commands 
of their masters? But when was it ever scen that fear, armed with power, 
was scrupulous in the exercise of it? or that the passions of a fierce soldiery, 
inflamed by conscious injuries, could be regulated in the moment of explosion ? 

We shall, perhaps, pronounce more impartially on the conduct of the con- 
querors, if we compare it with that of our own contemporaries under somewhat 
similar circumstances. The atrocities at Cholula were not so bad as those in- 


THE 


sula, by the most polished nations of our time; by the British at Badajoz, for 
example; at Taragona, and a hundred other places, by the French. The wan- 
ton butchery, the ruin of property, and, above all, those outrages worse than 
death from which the female part of the population were protected at Cholula, 
show a catalogue of cnormities quite as black as those imputed to the Spaniards, 
and without the same apology for resentment; with no apology, indeed, but 
that afforded by a brave and patriotic resistance. ‘The consideration of these 
events, which, from their familiarity, make little impression on our senses, 
should render us more lenient in cur judgments of the past, showing, as they 
do, that man in a state of excitement, savage or civilized, is much the same in 
every age. It may teach us—it is one of the best lessons of history—that, 
since such are the inevitable evils of war, even among the most polished people, 
those who hold the destinies of nations in their hands, whether rulers or legis- 
lators, should submit to every sacrifice, save that of honour, before authorizing 
an appeal to arms. The extreme solicitude to avoid these calamities by the aid 
of peaceful congresses and impartial mediation is, on the whole, the strongest 
evidence, stronger than that afforded by the progress of science and art, of our 
boasted advance in civilization. 
THE WILL OF CORTES. 

He makes a liberal provision for his children, and a generous allowance to 
ral old domestics and retainers in his household. By another clause, he 
gives away considerable sums in charity; and he applies the revenues of his 
estates in the city of Mexico to establish and permanently endow three public 
institutions,—a hospital in the capital, which was to be dedicated to Our Lady 
of the Conception ; a college in Cojohuacan for the education of missionaries to 
preach the gospel among the natives ; anda convent, in the same place, for nuns. 
To the chapel of this convent, situated in his favourite town, he orders that 
his own body shall be transported for burial, in whatever quarter of the world 
he may happen to die. 

After declaring that le has taken all possible care to ascertain the amount 
of the tributes formerly paid by his Indian vassals to their native sovereigns, 
he enjoins on his heir, that in case those which they have hitherto paid shall 
be found to exceed the right valuation, he shall restore them a full equivalent. 
In another clause, he expresses a doubt whether it is right to exact personal 
service from the natives; and commands that a strict inquiry shall be made 
into the nature and value of such services as he had received, and that, in all 
cases, a fair compensation shall be allowed for them. Lastly, he makes this 
remarkable declaration—“ It has long been a question whether one can con- 
scientiously hold property in Indian slaves. Since this point has not yet been 
dctermined, I enjoin it on my son Martin and his heirs, that they spare no 
pains to come to an exact knowledge of the truth; as a matter which deeply 
concerns the conscience of each of them, no less than mine.” 

PERSONAL TRAITS OF CORTES. 

It may be well to close this review of his character by the account of his 
manners and personal babits left us by Bernal Diaz, the old chronicler, who 
has accompanied us through the whole course of our narrative, and who may 
now fitly furnish the conclusion of it. No man knew his commander better ; 
and, if the avowed object of his work might naturally lead to a disparagement 
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attachment, and by that esprit de corps which leads him to take a pride in the 
renown of his general. 

“In his whole appearance and presence,” says Diaz, “in his discourse, his 
table, his dress, in every thing in short, he had the air of a great lord. His 
clothes were in the fashion of the time ; he set little value on silk, damask, or 
velvet, but dressed plainly and exceedingly neat ; nor did he wear massy chains 
of gold, but simply a fine one, of exquisite workmanship, from which was sus- 
pended a jewel having the figure of our Lady the Virgin and her precious Son, 
with a Latin motto cut upon it. On his finger he wore a splendid diamond 
ring; and from his cap, which, according to the fashion of that day, was of 
velvet, hung a medal, the device of which I do not remember. He was magni- 
ficently attended, as became a man of his rank, with chamberlains and major- 
domos and many pages; and the service of his table was splendid, with a quan- 
tity of both gold and silver plate. At noon he dined heartily, drinking about 
a pint of wine mixed with water. He supped well, though he was not dainty 
in regard to his food ; caring little for the delicacies of the table, unless, indeed, 
on such occasions as made attention to these matters of some consequence. 

“He was acquainted with Latin, and, as I have understood, was made 
Bachelor of Laws; and when he conversed with learned men who addressed 
him in Latin, he answered them in the same language. He was also some- 
thing of a poet: his conversation was agreeable, and he had a pleasant elocu- 
tion. In his attendance on the services of the church he was most punctual, 
devout in his manner, and charitable to the poor. 

“ When he swore, he used to say, ‘On my conscience’; and when he was 
vexed with any one, ‘ Evil betide you.’ With his men he was very patient ; 
and they were sometimes impertinent, and even insolent. When very angry, 
the veins in his throat and forehead would swell, but he uttered no reproaches 
against either officer or soldier. 

*¢He was fond of cards and dice; and when he played, was always in good 
humour, indulging freely in jests and repartees. He was affable with his fol- 
lowers, especially with those who came over with him from Cuba. In his 
campaigns he paid strict attention to discipline, frequently going the rounds 
himself during the night, and seeing that the sentinels did their duty. He 
entered the quarters of his soldiers without ceremony, and chided those whom 
he found without their arms and accoutrements, saying, ‘it was a bad sheep 
that could not carry its own wool.’ On the expedition to Honduras he acquired 
the habit of sleeping after his meals, feeling unwell if he omitted it; and, how- 
ever sultry or stormy the weather, he caused a carpet or his cloak to be thrown 
under a tree, and slept soundly for some time. He was frank and exceedingly 
liberal in his disposition, until the last few years of his life, when he was accused 
of parsimony. But we should consider that his funds were employed on great 
and costly enterprises; and that none of these, after the conquest, neither his 
expedition to Honduras nor his voyages to California, were crowned with 
success. It was perhaps intended that he should receive his recompense in a 
better world: and I fully believe it; for he was a good cavalier, most true in 
his devotions to the Virgin, to the Apostle St. Peter, and to all the other 
Saints. 





THE BELLE OF THE FAMILY. 
Mrs. Grey's new volumes of fiction contain two tales under one 
title—-The Belle of the Family,and Harry Monk. The Belle of the 
Family is the story of a poor beauty, who is separated from the man 
she really loves by the managing arts of her married sisters, and 
then, through her own ill-restrained temper, induced tomarry a former 
lover of her mother’s, old enough to be her grandfather, but very rich. 
The scene of Harry Monk is laid in the time of the Common- 
wealth. A reduced Royalist knight is compelled with his daughter 
Catherine to take refuge at the abode of one of his tenants; where 
the young lady falls in love with a stranger, under the name of Lee, 
marries him clandestinely against her father’s consent, and finds out 
eventually that her husband is a celebrated highwayman called 
Harry Monk. The interest of the story is in the troubled career 
of Catherine from her husband’s mysterious conduct, and the 
strange or distressful scenes in which she is compelled to bear a 
part: the moral inculcated appears to be the imprudence of 
marrying strangers, especially against a parent’s consent. 

Making allowance for the distance of the time, which con- 
ceals deficiencies of detail, Harry Monk is the completer fiction 
considered in the abstract. The story is coherent in its parts, 
has sufficient variety to keep the attention alive, and advances 
naturally to its end. Neither is the tale so improbable as it 
will appear to many, who judge of the manners of past ages by 
their own experience of the present. ‘The subject, however, is 
unpleasing in itself; and the greater part of its scenes are not so 
much unfit for fiction as unworthy of it. The remoteness, too, of 
the whole from present life gives it a purposeless air. Harry Monk 
is not an historical Newgate Calendar novel, painting the life and 
manners of the predecessors or contemporaries of Duvat, for the 
exploits of Monk are kept out cf view as much as possible. And 
the moral which the story unquestionably contains is no longer 
applicable: young gentlewomen nowadays are not likely to marry 
highwaymen or any other professors of felony. But, putting these 
considerations aside, the tale is well-constructed, complete, and 
powerfully written. 

The fault of Harry Monk originates in a want of art in choosing 
the subject; that of The Belle of the Family in a want of art in 
treating the subject. Strange to say, the very truth of the delinea- 
tion of persons and parts militates against its effect as a novel. 
The weak mother Mrs. Vassall, the goodnatured plotter for a good 
match Mrs. Amyott, and the more rigid and precise elder sister 
Mrs. Chetwood, seem evident transcripts from life. None but a 
feminine pen could have conceived the plans and policy; or por- 
trayed the scenes between the sisters, or Amyott and his wife, or 
Mrs. Amyott and Everhard the lover of Emma, when she points 
out or tries to point out the imprudence of their assumed attach- 
ment. Yet this particular truth is unsatisfactory in fiction, whose 
characters ought to be general. It leaves the idea that marriage 
in the mind of women is a trading object, where every thing is 
sacrificed to substantial advantages, which are considered too much 
in the light of a trading speculation. ‘The idea, indeed, as regards 
fashionable life, has been often enough reiterated, in prose, and 
verse, and conversation; but we do not remember seeing it so 
distinctly presented as an admitted truth, and so vivified in action. 











Something similar may be said of the family-scenes in connexion 
with Emma’s marriage to Sir Courtney Emlyn. It is not that it js 
all so worldly, but so earthy; and therefore we need not say that 
the interest in the persons is often of a metaphysical rather than 
of a human kind. 

The moral of a marriage de convenance is well enough conceived, 
Emma Vassall suffers terribly in the struggle beforehand ; leads an 
unhappy married life; and when her husband dies of apoplexy, 
brought on by a matrimonial quarrel, and she is left a rich widow, 
eventually loses the hand of her first love. ‘The manner in which 
the story is conducted is less artistical. ‘Too much is brought 
about by insufficient means: the action is determined by whispered 
secrets, which, though not impossible or even improbable, are not 
broad enough for fiction. The conclusion, too, is crude and un- 
skilful; not rendered necessary by any previous events, and appear- 
ing as if the writer had huddled it up on a sudden determination. 
Indeed, the interest ends with the death of Sir Courtney Emlyn. 
All beyond is tediously elaborated ; and the dénouement, suspended 
and delayed, originates at last in a double fit of pets, not likely be- 
tween persons so deeply attached as Emma and Everhard—if their 
deep and long-enduring attachment is likely at all. Mrs. Grey 
chose rightly not to reward rashness and petulant self-will, (for in 
these Emma Vassall's sacrifice of herself originated,) but it should 
have been contrived more skilfully. 

In force of composition, The Belle of the Family is not perhaps 
equal to Harry Monk; but the manner is exceedingly well adapted 
to the matter of the novel—slight, but clear and bouyant. The 
subordinate circumstances that fill up the intervals between the 
principal events are in good keeping; as are also the attendant 
characters : not drawn with the felicity of Mrs. Gorr’s fashionables, 
but the set portrayed by Mrs. Grey is of an inferior grade to that 
depicted by the authoress of Zhe Hamiltons—if not coarser, not so 


easy or so refined. 

The slightness we have mentioned pervades the whole work, and 
imparts to it something of a gossamer character. The same cha- 
racteristic attends upon any part of it; if put into an alembic, it 
might be evaporated leaving little residuum behind. But there is still 
great truth of common life about most of the book. ‘Take the fol- 
lowing little sketch after the young beauty has refused her first offer. 

TROUBLES OF A POOR BEAUTY. 

Mr. Gore, it seemed, had proposed to Emma Vassall when they were wander- 
ing under the trees in Richmond Park, and had met with an abrupt and very 
decided refusal. So much had Emma chosen to communicate to her sister: 
not a word did she deign to say as to the cause of her refusal, except the 
sentence— 

“ T always told you I never would marry that man, and now I have proved 
my words.” 

And the tumult subsided, and the ferment was tranquillized: but Fanny 
Amyott had received a shock which sent her to her room for the whole day; 
and for many days afterwards, there were constant outbreaks of regret on her 
part, and anger on Emma’s; like the grumblings of Vesuvius before a grand 
explosion. 

“ Be candid with me!” cried Fanny one evening, when the sisters sat alone 
together. “Tell me, dear Emma, honestly, had you no reason, no private 
reason, for refusing Mr. Gore ? ” 

And Emma’s answer was— 

“T told you my reason from the first, that nothing should make me marry 
that man. I never liked him, and I never deceived either him or you.” 

But though the tumult might subside, the affair did not end here. Charles 
Amyott was the next to tell Emma she had done an unwise action : then came 
Mrs. Nugent, holding up the conduct of her two sisters before her. 

“It is not as if you were rich, Emma—as if you could choose from a thou- 
sand in time, when you recover your senses, you will wish for Mr. Gore back 
again.” 

“Then you know very little of me, aunt Nugent, if you think I am made 
of such materials, and that I would sacrifice my happiness because a good 
match happened to offer itself.” 

“Then, my dear, you are very wrong. You have nothing in the world; these 
seasons in London must be a great expense to your mother, and one which she 
is little able to afford; and you should recollect that your sister Helen must 
always be on her hands; thus you have acted most foolishly, most selfishly, 
according to my mind.” 

And Emma retired abruptly to her own room, to hide the bitter tears that 
pride prisoned back as long as it possibly could. There too the phantom of fear 
followed her. Daunted at last—harassed, fatigued, and dispirited—tortured by 
some inward thoughts, which she would impart to no one—placed in the wilder- 
ness of London with no friend—upbraided by one thoroughly worldly sister, 
fiving the society en téfe-d-téte of the other, whom she tenderly loved, and 
whose heart she knew she had wounded—the spirit of the young and hitherto 
proud young girl seemed positively dying within her, and she sobbed long and 
bitterly—her first tears of real anguish in that world from the brightness of 
which ehe had been led to expect so much. 

THE RESULTS OF MARRYING WELL. 

It was the close of the season: the Emlyns were going abroad, and hed 
given their last grand entertainment, when, the morning after it had taken 
place, while Emma was busily employed in arranging her jewel-box, Mrs. Chet- 
wood and Mrs. Amyott were announced. Well did Lady Emlyn know their 
mission ; and placid was the smile onthat beautiful young face, as, without 
pausing in her occupation, she listened to the alternate reproofs, injunctions, 
advice, and cautions, which issued in rapid turn from her sisters’ lips. 

She continued composedly brightening up the costly gems before her, with 
her long black lashes resting on her cheek, which had once been wont to tell 
her every feeling, but which now preserved its bright transparence wiihout one 
additional tint of colour, until, after nearly an hour had been spent in the vain 
errand, the sisters paused; and then Emma looked up, and spoke— 

“T thank you both, if this is meant in kindness; I thank you once more for 
your interference in my fate and prospects: but L intend it to be the last time 
you do so, and I beg you will remember that so it is to be! Fanny, Lam not 
now addressing myself to you; it is to Elizabeth that I wish to call home her 
past behaviour on my account, and the long course of infamous treachery and 
unpardonable deceit of which she has made me the innocent victim; and after 
that, Mrs. Chetwood, preach to me of my conduct as a wife, and talk to me of 
my love for my busband!” 

So completely was Mrs. Chetwood aghast at this passionate and abrupt dis- 
closure, that even her presence of mind forsook her, and she had net a word 
to say. 
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“Yes!” continued Emma, with a smile of the bitterest triumph, “ you have 
al with a dupe. But on that subject my lips are closed—fear no 
I know all; and in your own heart I leave you to seek the 
ved in those words. But whenever you taunt and re- 
proach me with my conduct to my husband, I rise against you. Who made 
me, by a shameful falschood, Sir Courtney Emlyn s wife ?—yourself. Who 
wrung from my existence every hope of happiness, and then dares to say I 
make him miserable, both at home and in the eyes of the world ? You, Eliza- 
beth !—and yet both of you, my sisters, made me marry this man !’ ; ; 

«Ob, Emma, not I!” burst from Mrs. Amyott’s lips, which were white with 


citation. ” 
To yen aided, Fanny—you supported the falsehood, which drew from me my 


no longer to de 
betrayal from me. 
rest of the sting conve 


F st! 
gonized consent } : 
a My dear sister,” cried Mrs. Amyott, flying to the folding-doors that were 


open, and closing them, “ if any of the servants or your husband should hear 
e. 9 9 

go him! That man for the last eighteen months of my life has 
tortured me by a success‘on of tyrannies, which I have borne in uncomplaining 
silence: yet here you reproach me for my conduct as a wife! You forget what 
has been said. ‘There is a point to which I mean to go, but not one step beyond. 
I accompany him abroad this summer—I cling to him, to my misery, as long 
as I can: but the moment he tries me beyoud my patience, beyond my power, 
so help me Heaven, as I stand before you both, L leave him for ever!” 

It was a dreadful scene—it was a fearful lesson; and both sisters were 
shocked—even petrified ! 

« And this, then,” said Mrs, Chet wood to her sister Fanny, who was weeping 
bitterly, as they drove home together, “this is the awful concequence of ‘a 


marriage de con venance.’” 





MISS ROBERTS'S RUINS AND OLD TREES. 


Property treated, “ Ruins and Old Trees” are a very good sub- 
ject for that desultory kind of literature which for want of a more 
distinctive title is called miscellaneous. ‘The objects themselves 
and their neighbourhood furnish description; the history or le- 
gend attached to them will supply a narrative either interesting 
in itself or illustrative of olden times, or both; whilst natural his- 
tory and science are at hand for interesting or instructive facts 
respecting the growth and character of plants, and the principles 
and progress of architecture. ‘The danger of these subjects 
lies in adopting an improper mode of treatment: too much may be 
attempted, and yet too little. It seems so grand, and is so easy, to 
begin with the time when the building was first erected, or the tree 
is supposed to have sprung from the earth, and then to run through 
the ages that have since elapsed, distilling the historical essence 
from any common history, and taking the antiquities from the 
county topography. On the other hand, description requires a 
cultivated eye as well as a natural gift. Where trees of a great 
age remain, the adjacent country generally preserves indications 
of the different changes time and improvement have produced, slight 

ossibly, and not obvious to ignorance, but palpable enough to 
skill. Most ruins of any kind, and many remarkable trees, have 
something peculiar in their real or legendary history which gives 
them an individual character, separating them from other things of 
a similar nature, rendering what is true of them true of nothing else, 
and imparting the interest which always arises from truth. But 
to observe the natural features, or to glean the antiquarian traits, 
is a slow and laborious task; to apply them requires an artistical 
skill, and to select them requires a certain degree of artistical 
courage that can boldly rely upon simple nature. It is easier and 
quicker, as it looks finer and more effective, to introduce a fluent 
and fancy sketch of the great historical epochs, or what not, with 
which the trees or stone walls were contemporary; and the more 
fluent and accomplished the writer is, the greater the danger of 
falling into this mistake. 

And this mistake Miss Ronerts has not quite escaped: which 
diminishes the interest that would otherwise attach to her evident 
enthusiasm in her subject, her elegant and cultivated mind, and 
her eloquent style. Her first topic, for instance, is ‘‘ Melksham 
Court,” its ancient yew-tree, and the ruins of the mansion- 
house ; and the theme is properly the escape of an ancestor of our 
authoress by means of the yew-tree, and the destruction of his 
house during the civil wars. Immediately connected with this 
leading subject is the history of this gentleman’s family, and more 
remotely the genealogy of the previous possessors of the estate ; 
only that little seems to be known about them. Not content with 
this, however, Miss Rorerts touches upon the ancient Britons, 
Roman colonization, the Saxon advent, and the Norman conquest ; 
and though all this is done gracefully enough, yet the process is so 
easy as to have become common, and so general as only to please 
the uncritical, and not them if they have read much. 

‘Melksham Court” is perhaps the largest mistake in this line; 
tor having once run over the annals of the land, it could not well be 
done again: but “ Wallace’s Oak” leads to the commonplaces per- 
sonified of Scottish history during Edward's invasion; “ The 
Queen’s Oak,” where Elizabeth Woodville met Edward the Fourth, 
gives rise to the whole story of her troubles from Queen Margaret 
and Richard the Third; and most of the topics with lesser themes 
are treated in a manner equally diffuse. The best of the historical 
subjects is the tree whence the arrow glanced that killed William 
Rufus; because the cruelties attending the formation of the forest 
have a relation in the popular mind to the personal misfortunes both 
of the Conqueror and his family, as the effects of a “ judgment.” 
The matter being fuller, the treatment is also more distinct, and 
the narrative less imaginary. “ Old Trees in Hyde Park” has some 
real interest; for though we again get back to the Britons and 
Romans, it is to give information connected with the present park, 
which once formed part of a forest spreading across the country 
from the Channel to the German Ocean. ‘The “ Beech of the 
Frith Common,” the “ Salcey Oak,” and “ Old Trees in Welbeck 
Park,” are the only articles in which no aid is attempted to be 


drawn from adventitious sources; and though rather partaking of 
reflection than description, they are the three best, excepting the 
paper on the New Forest ; for they are more germane to the theme— 
as, for example, this passage from 

THE BEECH OF THE FRITH COMMON. 

Let him who loves to mark the changes of the seasons, and to watch the 
alternations which spring and summer, autumn and winter, produce in the 
vegetable kingdom, stand beside one of those magnificent columns which spring 
from out the parent earth and bear on high a canopy of branches. Let him 


| choose that season when the leaves are just beginning to expand, when the 
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swelling buds assume a reddish tint, and here and there a young green leaf has 
unfolded in all its freshness and its beauty, as yet unsoiled by a passing atom 
or unbeaten by a single rain-drop. The clouds, how beautiful they look, and 
the deep blue sky above them !—for both are clearly seen through the ramified 
branches: the first, when driven swiftly by soft breezes from the West; the 
other, in all its grandeur and extent, as when the morning-stars rejoiced to- 
gether, and it first appeared like a glorious pavilion based on the distant hills. 

Such is the Beech of the Frith Common. It stands alone in the centre of a 
beautiful common, covered with wild flowers and short herbage, and the fragrant 
thyme, among which the industrious bee loves to nestle and to gather in her 
harvests. The nest of the skylark is among the juniper-bushes that skirt the 
margin of the common; its joyous tenant is up in air, warbling and rejoicing, 
and making his high home resound with melody. 

There is anecdote illustration and scientific knowledge in the 
following— 

“ Here then stands the beech-tree, in all its dignity and fair proportions, its 
firm trunk based in the earth, but with no gnarled roots upheaving the soil 
around and making it unsightly. When the celebrated Smeaton pondered 
within himself concerning the possibility of constructing a building on the 
Eddystone rock which might resist the tremendous violence of contendin 
seas, which had swept away the previous erections of Winstanley and Rudye' 
and left not a stone remaining,—seas which dash at least two hundred feet 
above the rock, and the sound of whose deafening surges resembles the con- 
tinuous roar of thunder,—bis thoughts involuntarily turned towards the oak. 
He considered its large swelling base, which becomes reduced to one-third, 
occasionally to one-half of its original dimensions, by a gradual and upward 
tapering of the living shaft; and it appeared to him that a building might be 
erected on the model of the oak that would be fully able to resist the action of 
external violence. ‘Thus thinking, he projected the lighthouse of Eddystone ; 
which soon proved, amid the tremendous fury of contending elements, that he 
had not erred in taking nature for his guide. A beech or elm might have sug- 
gested the same thought, for in the trunk of every forest-tree the material is so 
disposed that the greater portion pertains to the base of the column: that 
part, especially, which rises from the root is thickest ; and why is this? not 
only because a tapering column is far more beautiful than one of equal girth, 
but because the disturbing force at the top acts more powerfully on the lower 
sections than on the higher. It is needful that the base of the column should 
be strengthened, and it is equally unnecessary that the top should be of the 
same thickness as the base. ‘Two purposes are consequently answered—the 
tree is rendered stronger and more elegant, and a certain portion of material is 
given to one part without weakening the other. A tree is, therefore, equally 
adapted by its construction to resist the fury of the tempest—of that unseen 
yet mighty force which comes against it when the fierce Northern blast howls 
through the forest, as also the load of snow which often presses heavily upon 
its topmost branches.” 

SIZE OF TREES. 

Our native woods often contain noble specimens of which the bulk is ten or 
twelve feet in diameter, a width greater by three feet than the carriage-way of 
Fetter Lane near Temple Bar; and oaks might be named on the block 
of which two men could thresh without incommoding one the other. The 
famous Greendale Oak is pierced by a road, over which it forms a triumphal 
arch, higher by several inches than the poets’ postern at Westminster Abbey. 
The celebrated table in Dudley Castle which is formed of a single oaken plank 
is longer than the wooden bridge that crosses the lake in the Regent’s Park ; 
and the roof of the great hall of Westminster, which is spoken of with admira- 
tion on account of its vast span, being unsupported by a single pillar, is little 
more than one-third the width of the noble canopy of waving branches that 
are upheld by the Worksop Oak. The massive rafters of the spacious roof rest 
on strong walls, but the branches of the tree spring from one common centre. 
Architects can alone estimate the excessive purchase which boughs of at least 
one hundred and eighty-nine feet must have on the trunk into which they are 
inserted. ‘Those of the Oak of Ellerslie cover a Scotch acre of ground; and 
in the Three-shire Oak its branches drip over an extent of seven hundred and 
seven square yards. ‘The tree itself grows in a nook that is formed by the 
junction of the three counties of York, Nottingham, and Derby. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 
From October 27th to November 2d. 
Books. 


Lord Dacre of Gilsland; a Novel. 
In three volumes. 

Forget Me Not; a Christmas, New Year's, and Birthday Present, for 
1844, Edited by Freperick SHOBERL. 

The Emigrant to North America, from Memoranda of a Settler in Canada. 
Being a compendium of useful practical hints to Emigrants, with an 
account of every day’s doings upon a farm for & year. By an Emigrant 
Farmer of twenty years’ experience. 

{This is the production of an emigrant who has been settled in Canada up- 
wards of twenty years. It was written, thrown aside through accident and self- 
distrust, and would have been lost altogether had not the sheets been seen by 
the editor of the Quebec Mercury, who printed them in his journal; whence 
they were copied into other papers, published in a collected shape, and received 
with much approbation in the colony. The object of the publication is to re- 
commend Canada as the best place to settle in; and, by the story of the au- 
thor’s own experience, with observations superadded, to instruct the new comer 
how to manage his settlement properly. It contains some letters from a bro- 
ther who went to Illinois, exhibiting the specious advantages but real evils of 
that fertile country; it narrates the early career of the author in general 
terms, and contains a copy of his journal for a year; but as he himself 
settled in Lower Canada, he supplies particulars respecting the Upper 
Province by a series of letters, professing to be actual epistles sent home 
by a Scotchman who came out to discover a location for himself and others. 
The reception of these Memoranda in Canada would seem decisive of their 
value; but we suspect their strong recommendation of the colony may have 
had an effect in this direction. Without disputing the position of the author 
as to the superiority of Canada, we think that throughout his book he falls 
into the same error which he attributes to the first letter of his brother from 
Illinois—a predisposition to view every thing in the most favourable light, and 
not to allow sufticiently for drawbacks. We have some doubts, too, not about 
the facts, but about the reality of the production. There is an air of writership 
about it: the letters descriptive of Upper Canada, especially, seem to have in- 
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ternal evidence against their authenticity. They have two distinct characters— 
an assumed one, and the author’s own; the assumed one being a shrewd but 
rather narrow Scotchman, such as GALT excelled in painting. The best piece 
of advice in the book is to be deduced from the writer’s conduct—Don’t be in 
too great a hurry to buy land, but place your money in a bank at interest, and 
arrange to board with a farmer and assist him in his farm for a year, till you 
get thoroughly acquainted with the country. ] 
The British Journal of Homeopathy. Edited by J. J. Dryspatz, M.D, 
J. R. Russecy, M.D., and Francts Brack, M.D. Volume IL. 
[It is impossible to read this volume without feeling that the entire contempt 
with which a large majority of medical men and the public speak of Homeo- 
pathy, can only arise from ignorance of the amount of statistical and other 
evidence by which its claim to attention is supported. The history of the sys- 
tem as here detailed—the proceedings in foreign hospitals and dispensaries— 
the certified statements of its comparative results when fairly tested side by 
side with the routine practice—all go strongly to recommend it as a subject 
worthy of dispassionate inquiry. Zhe British Journal of Homecpatiy will 
tend to accelerate this; for its articles appear to have been prepared with care, 
and they are characterized by an absence of that spirit of recrimination which 
abuse and ridicule on the other side were likely to engender. One of the most 
valuable features of the volume consists in the account which it contains of the 
“ proving” of the effects produced by various medicinal substances when taken 
by persons in perfect health; and, as this should interest all persons in the 
profession, it may prove serviceable by carrying the book into the hands of 
opponents. ] 
Titi Livii Patavini Historiarum ab Urbe Condita Libri Quinque Priores. 
Ad fidem optimorum exemplarium recensuit GuLiELMUS M. Guny, et 
notulis Anglicis indiceque instruxit. LEditio auctior et emendatior. 
[ The First Five Books of Livy, from the text of DRAKENBoRCH ; with more 
consideration than is usually given to the manuscripts, especially in the first 
two books. An index of proper names is appended to the text, ostensibly 
as areference to the places where the words will be found, but in reality a 
classical dictionary of the persons, things, and places mentioned by Livy, so as 
to form a sort of commentary in alphatetical order. English foot-notes are 
added to the text, of a various character—grammatical, critical, illustrative of 
institutions or customs, and sometimes rising to an estimate of the character 
of the author, of the times, or of the general principles of morals or politics in- 
volved in the narrative. To the production of these notes modern writers on 
Roman history, as well as the older commentators on Livy, have been laid 
under contribution ; but many have a claim to originality; and what is more, 
an original consideration has been given to the matter drawn from foreign 
sources, so as to give it a new and uniform character. It isa very useful and 
valuable edition for students, and for more than students. ] 
The Poetical Works of Thomas Moore. Complete in one volume. 
[ The whole of the ten volumes comprised in a single royal octavo, uniform 
with the similar collections of Byron and Scorr. ‘Truly we live in an age 
of literary luxuries, when a single book-shelf will contain the standard litera- 
ture of our own nation, with a fair sprinkling of ancient authors to boot. ] 
Gawyim Honor; a Tragedy, in five acts. By the Author of “ Wal- 
denberg,” &c. 
[ There is nothing essentially different in Gawyim Honor from the general 
run of new tragedies, unless it be a closer approximation than usual to the 
“ Critic, or a ‘Tragedy Rehearsed.” } 
The Comedies, Histories, Tragedies, and Poems of William Shakspere. 
Edited by Coaxtrs Kyicnr. The second edition. Volume 1X 
This ninth volume contains Lear, Timon of Athens, and Troilus and Cressida. 
he bibliographical and illustrative matter is as fullas usual; the critical more 
scant, and somewhat jejune. Nothing is said of Timon of Athens, and more 
about Tare and Drypen than SHAKsPERE in the general notice of the other 
two plays. 
Knight's Cubinet Edition of the Works of William Shukspere. Volume X. 
Lo volume completes the publication of this neat and correct pocket edition. 
t will be followed by the Poems of Suaxsrere, and a notice of his Life. ] 
The Adventures of Gil Blas of Santillane. Translated from the French 
of Le Sace. ‘To which is prefixed, a Memoir of the Author. 
{ Gil Bilas for one shilling and eightpence! The paper and print might be 
better, but it is the cheapest among the cheap. } 
Langue Frangaise. Simples Notes Grammaticales, par le moyen des- 
quelles on peut repasser, en quelques heures seulement, tous les prin- 
cipes et les plus grandes difficultés de la Langue Frangaise. Par J. S. 
Lucet, ainé, Professeur de Langue Frangaise, de Belles-Lettres, et 
d’Elocution. 
SERIALS, 
Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature, Part XI. 
{ This Part embraces the Poetry of what may be called the first Georgian wra; 
beginning with SavaceE, ending with SmonLert, and containing, among 
other intermediate writers, Younc, THomson, CoLuins, GRAY, JOHNSON, 
AKENSIDE, and Gotpsmitu. ‘The specimens of these writers are well chosen, 
and seem to us to convey a more sufficient idea of the author than many of the 
other excerpta; though more of GonpsmitTu, and perhaps of Tuomson and 
Gray, will be desired by the popular lovers of poetry. ‘The selections from 
JouHNSON are exceedingly good, and the large extracts from “The Vanity of 
Human Wishes ” are alone worth the price of the Part. ] 
Murray’s Home and Colonial Library, No. U.— Borrow’s Bible in 
Spain,” Part II. 
[Completes this strange and amusing series of adventures, and the first volume 
of Mr. Murray’s remarkable speculation. } 
Ireland, Before and After the Union with Great Britain. 
Montcomery Martin, Esq. Part LI. 
London, Part XX XII. 
Stephens’s Book of the Farm, Part XVI. 
Boz’s Martin Chuzzlewit, No. XI. 
Our Mess, No. XXIII. 
The People’s History of Ireland; a History of Ireland and the Irish 
People under the Government cf England. Part II. 
[ We have not seen the beginning of this series. } 
PERIODICALS. 
Law Magazine, No. UX1I1. 
New York Democratic Review for October. 
Magazines for November—Blackwood’s, Dublin University, Tait’s, Fra- 
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ser’s, Ainsworth’s, British, Church, Illuminated, Artist and Amateur’s, | 


Hesperus. 
ILLusTRATED Works AND PRInNTs. 


A Series of Compositions from the Liturgy. By Joun Bett, Sculptor. 
No. I.—“ The Lord’s Prayer.” 

A set of six designs in sculpturesque outline illustrative of “‘ The Lord’s 

rayer”’; to be followed by others of “ The Belief,” and various portions of 

the Liturgy. These compositions are stated to have occupied the leisure hours 

of the artist for several years, and were designed to be executed in relievo : 


Ree: 
they may be regarded, therefore, as spontaneous conceptions deliberately ma- 
tured, not crude ideas hastily thrown on paper “to order.” As graceful groups 
of figures embodying real religious sentiment, they are admirable; but we can. 
not accept them as exemplifications of the spirit of Christianity. The heads 
have a feeble physiognomy, and a puling expression of reverential submissive. 
ness, not indicative of the fervent aspirations and active virtues of the Chris. 
tian character: the goodness represented is of that negative kind resulting 
from temperament more than intellect; and the worship is nearer akin to apa. 
thetic acquiescence than sublime resignation and devout reliance. These 
peculiarities, combined with a tameness of style tending to mechanicalness— 
as shown in the clasped hands, for instance—convey an impression that Mr, 
Betw’s qualifications for the lofty task he has ventured upon rest upon feel. 
ing rather than power: his invention seems inadequate to soar to the height of 
his sacred theme; and when he attempts energetic action and intricate com. 
position—as in the last design, “ Deliver us from Evil,” where angels rescue 
mortals from the Powers of Darkness—his deficiency is very evident. Plaintiye 
tenderness, innocent simplicity, and placid repose, he delineates best : the grace. 
ful is his forte. } 

Shaw’s Alphabets, Numerals, and Devices of the Middle Ages, No. Il. 

(A useful work for ornamental writers and decorators ; the old characters 
being in most cases combined with quaint fanciful devices. Illuminated manu. 
scripts, tombs, carved work, stained glass, and early printed books, are the 
sources whence the specimens are derived : and the date of each is given. The 
exccution of the plates is perfect. } 

Pictorial History of England, first Half-Part LX XX. 

Gailhabaud’s Ancient and Modern Architecture, Part X1V. 

Pictoriul Museuin of Animated Nature, Part X. 

Miss Corner’s History of China and India, Part X. 

ALMANACKS. 

The Farmer's Almanack and Calendar, for 1844. By CuruBert W, 
Jounson, Esq., F.R.S., Editor of the Farmers’ Encyclopedia”; and 
WitiiaM Suaw, Esq., late Secretary to the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety of England, &c. 

[Contains a great quantity of practical information for the agriculturist, not 
only in the pages of the Almanack itself, but in the ample advertising-sheets 
appended to it. ‘The Agricultural Societies, the different kinds of manure, and 
the myriads of machines which are addressed to the cultivating community, 
seem to indicate that the march of improvement is reaching the farmers. But 
the dulce is mingled with the utile even here: the Notes on the Month, follow- 
ing the usual directions for the farm and garden, carry the reader pleasantly 
into the country, without the necessity of encountering the wintry weather, 
Even advertisements, in these times, must contain literature or philosophy; 
thus, “The Hail-storm Insurance Company” at once terrifies and attracts, 
by a review of remarkable hail-storms that at different times Lave ravaged the 
cultivator’s property ! ] 

Punch’s Pocket- Book, for 1844. 

{Utility and drollery here go hand in hand; information is given with a joke, 
and even the Income-tax is made a jest of. Nor is this always impertinent: 
for instance, the enumeration of “ Transfer-days at the Bank” reminds you 
of the active agents who effect transfers of property with such celerity in omni- 
buses. The Diary is interleaved with facetie ; and some clever etchings by 
LEEcH, with a sprinkling of comic cuts, enliven the pages: the plate of 
* Fashions for 1844” is a capital caricature of the male costumes in vogue. ] 

Oliver and Boyd's Threepenny Almanack and Daily Remembrancer, for 
1844. 

(There is nothing new in this well-established publication to call for remark ; 
but the quantity of matter for the money is always remarkable. } 
PAMPHLETS. 

Actes de l’ Alliance et de la Cour de Baviére relatifs d Vétablissement d'un 
Gouvernement Constitutionnel en Gréce, et aux Bavarois y résidant, 
Avec des Notes. 

Music. 


The People’s Music-Book, Parts V. to VIII. 


HEBREW AND THE DISSENTERS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
3st October 1843, 

Str—You have among your readers many well-educated Dissenters and 
Dissenting ministers ; and I am persuaded that you yourself regard them with 
the catholic spirit of an educated man. Why then do you permit your paper 
to be disfigured, as for the last year or two it has frequently been, by ill 
natured and taunting notices of them? In your review this week of The 
Englishman's Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance, the writer volunteers this un- 
necessary and illnatured scoff at the close—* To the rulers and chief men con- 
nected with the Dissenting churches, who may wish to shine as Hebraists at a 
small expense of labour, the bovk is the very thing, if they can catch the 
Hebrew pronunciation.” 

Now, are you aware, that these very Dissenters, in their colleges, academies, 
and in their requirements from their educated ministers, have for nearly two 
centuries made the knowledge of Hebrew far more of a sine qua non than the 
Bishops have in their candidates for orders? Do not you say in this very 
notice, “ Most Bishops, now, we believe, wish, if they do not require candidates 
for orders to have a knowledge of Hebrew”? Among Dissenters, I call to mind 
at the moment, as near our own day, the names of Dr. BoorHroyp, a profound 
Hebrew scholar, and an Independent; Dr. ApAm CLARKE, a well-versed 
Orientalist, and a Methodist; and Mr. WELLBELOVED of York, who has 
published a new and very excellent translation of the Old Testament from the 
Hebrew, a Unitarian. 

Now, men who have laboured under such great difficulties as the Dissenters, 
from their objection to subscribe to articles which they did not believe, and 
who have gone anywhere in the world (rather than not have it all) for the 
education which they were unwisely denied at home—to Holland, Scotland, 
Germany, Switzerland—and are establishing at a great expense colleges of their 
own, with the best and ablestProfessors they can procure, whether from among 
themselves or from the ranks of the Establishment—men making such strug- 
gles as these, in their love and desire of a higher culture, ought to secure the 
respectful notice and regard of such minds as that of the editor of the Spectator. 

lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

AN OLp SuBscRIBER, A ConSTANT READER, AND 
A DissenTING MINISTER. 


{ Both to the general and the particular implication of our correspondent 
we must plead not guilty: we are not, at least not intentionally, in the habit 
of speaking offensively of Dissenters, as such; and in the instance of the 
Hebrew Concordance, no hostility to any one was intended, and no allu- 
sion to Dissenting ministers, or to the Dissenting body generally,—as we 
thought was sufficiently obvious from the terms of the sentence, or we should 
have endeavoured to express our meaning more precisely. ‘Che persons meant 
to be designated were the principal lay or at least unordained members, whom 
we must still call the “chief men” of the congregations, and “ rulers ” as far 
as they can in the affairs of their church. It will perhaps be conceded tiat 
many of the class we speak of are sufficiently distinguished by an ambition of 
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ological c as “eye 
per the Anglican Church would produce a similar body, if its con- 


stitution admitted so much of lay interference, or perhaps required it. ; 
May we take the occasion to hint, in a way as friendly as our correspondent’s 
remonstrance, that the Dissenters, like the Americans, are a shade too sensi- 
tive? The nation laughs at a jest which hits the weak point of John Bull; 
Hers from his Irish auditors on those characteristics of Paddy which that 
Saxon discovered; all trades have their technical witticisms upon the tender 
laces of the craft ; nay, even the Anglican divine will smile at a fair joke 
on his own cloth; but with a Dissenter— 
«© Touch me—and no minister so sore.” 
And yet the Dissenters are not always the backwardest or the mildest in the 
censure of actions or the imputation of motives ; and that in cases where their 
yocation may be doubted—the Anti-Corn-law demonstration, for example. 


—EKD. 








FINE ARTS. 

Tat prodigious effort of British taste to give an air of architectural 
magnificence to the Metropolis, Trafalgar Square to wit, is approaching 
its consummation : the bronze foliage blackens the capital of the Nel- 
son column, and the statue stands at its base ready to be hoisted to the 
summit. Two of the most conspicuous absurdities, the lowest and the 
loftiest that London can boast, are placed opposite each other; and in 
case the public should sicken at the sight, two capacious basins occupy 
the space between. The inauguration of the statue had been fixed for 
the anniversary of the battle of Trafalgar, just past; but that delibera- 
tion which has marked the progress of the works, being equal to the 
precipitation with which they were determined on, the preparations 
were not completed in time; and, with the consistency that has charac- 
terized the whole proceedings, Trafalgar Square is to be opened on the 
anniversary of the battle of Copenhagen. Meanwhile, the public have 
been freely admitted to see the stone colossus. The gates of the hoard 
were thrown open to the passengers last Friday and Saturday ; on which 
days it is estimated that a hundred thousand persons passed through the 
enclosure, stopping to stare at the statue on their way, in spite of the 
indefatigable exertions of the Police to prevent too close a scrutiny of 
its merits. To render the whole affair dignified and impressive, NeL- 
son’s Agameminons were nade showmen of, and became mendicants on 
the occasion ; being privileged to hold the begging-box for contributions 
to enable the veterans to enjoy a treat on the day when their old com- 
mander is to be mastheaded in effigy. 

The statue stands seventeen feet high; and is composed of three 
blocks of stone of a dull brownish tint, somewhat resembling 
bronze: there seemed to be a difference of opinion as to its being 
metal, stone, or wood; to which last material it is assimilated by the 
peculiar kind of sculpture. Nexson being a naval hero, the sculptor, 
Mr. Barty, R.A., appears to have thought it necessary to seek for his 
models in the wooden walls of Old England; and he has successfully 
imitated the style of carving peculiar to ships’ figure-heads, This has 
enabled him to exhibit that noble superiority to the rules of art, and 
daring disregard of personal resemblance, for which the dockyard- 
carvers are celebrated: and though the necessity of the case has obliged 
him to set the figure upright instead of slanting, the feet are made to 
slope; so that NeLson seems to be in the act of sliding off the 
rounded top of the pedestal. The hero is dressed in his Admirai’s 
uniform, wearing his cocked hat, and leaning against a coil of rope, his 
left arm resting on his sword; the loss of his right being indicated 
by the empty coat-sleeve: if any should doubt whom it is meant for, 
these characteristics will assist them in forming a guess. 'o those who 
are so unreasonable as to think that a statue which is to be stuck up out 
of sight should nevertheless be fit to be seen, and that their inability to 
discern a likeness at the height from which it will be visible does not ab- 
solve the sculptor from the necessity of perpetuating the resemblance of 
NELson, it may be hinted, that in a few years probably the combined ope- 
rations of weather and smoke will have reduced the figure to a black 
shapeless mass: the most finely-modelled limbs and features would soon 
have been obliterated, but the cocked hat and empty sleeve will remain. 
As, however, our Continental neighbours the French are fastidious in 
these matters, priding themselves on placing well-modelled and highly- 
wrought statues of NAPOLEON on the tops of columns at Paris and Bou- 
logne, it would be prudent to cover up Batxy’s figure of Netson from 
view, until it can be put out of the reach of criticism; lest foreigners, 
with their prejudices in favour of fine art, should ridicule our poverty 
of means and talent, from their inability to appreciate the economy of 
labour, material, taste, and skill, which is so strikingly shown in the 
coarse art of the Nelson Memorial. 


We chanced to spy in the window of a print-shop, the other day, a little 
engraving of the intended facade of the new British Museum ; which 
we were assured by the publisher is authentic. A more meagre, frigid, 
commonplace design, no tyro: in his first year’s pupilege could have 
turned out. It consists of a wide, shallow, entrance-portico, of eight 
Ionic columns, with a blank pediment, engrossing nearly the whole of 
the centre; and two projecting wings, terminated by porticoes of six 
Tonic columns without pediments; the whole fagade presenting a con- 
tinuous colonnade, with a window between each column: in short, it is 
a repetition of the poor and characterless design of the inner court, ex- 
cept that a few of the columns are disengaged from the wall in the mid- 
dle and at the ends. And this is to be the front of the British Museum! 
Certainly it is a worthy companion to the National Gallery. The 
treasures of sculpture and painting—the works of nature, art, literature, 
ard science, collected by this country—will be lodged in two of the 
Most paltry buildings that architectural ingenuity could well devise. 
The ostentation of ornament, the feeble attempt to attain elegance, the 
affectation of classical purity, in both structures, unfortunately challenge 
that notice which the absence of all pretension alone could avert from 
their utter insignificance. 


Mr. O'ConneELL, amid his fierce denunciations of the Saxon, will raise a | 


riticism, to excuse a passing joke in a quiet way. We readily | another architect may not be had, still a better design might be ob- 


tained. The only redeeming feature of that tame and tawdry stracture 
the New Royal Exchange—its portico—was made what it is through 
the disgust excited by the original design, which was as shallow 
as Sir Ropert Smirke’s for the British Museum. Architecture will 
never cease to be sacrificed to the spirit of jobbery, until the wholesome 
control of public opinion is exercised over official indolence and inca- 
pacity. 





A friend and correspondent, whose opinion is entitled to attention, 
questions the novelty of Mr. Hosxine's “longitudival central groin- 
ing’ through the arches of a bridge: “it has been largely used,” he 


| observes, “in the construction of arches by Mr. Brunel junior.” He 








People cannot pass them by unnoticed if | 


they would: the ludicrous efforts of littleness to ape the aspect of | 


grandeur, unfortunately provoke merriment. Foreigners have in the 
“National Gallery” a perpetual source of ridicule; and the Nelson 
column will be a fresh laughingstock: must the British Museum also 
be a reproach to the taste of the country ? The only way to prevent it 
from becoming so, is by a strong expression of public opinion, and an 
urgent “ pressure from without,” promptly and incessantly applied. If 


instances the Wharncliffe viaduct at Hanwell, as a case in point; and 
directs our attention to “the perspective through the arches of that 
viaduet.” We had seen and admired this striking effect; and we had 
also admired the extreme lightness and elegance of the whole structure : 
the wide span and graceful curve of the cycloidal arches render 
them very beautiful. But we fear that our description of Mr. Hos- 
KING’s longitudinal groining must have been defective, to lead our 
correspondent to the conclusion that it is exhibited in the Wharn- 
cliffe viaduct. The piers of this land-bridge are divided into two 
square brick pillars, coupled on one base; but the arches they support 
are solid—if we recollect rightly, they are neither groined nor per- 
forated. Now, the groining of Mr. Hoskrne perforates the arches, not 
the picrs; its object being, as we understand his book, to lighten the 
superstructure, and enable the bridge- builder to dispense with the in- 
ternal spandril or haunch walls, by carrying the thrust of the whole 
series of arches through to the abutments of each end, and checking 
the vibration caused by heavy traffic. Indeed, the piers of the bridge, 
according to Mr. Hosk1ne’s plan, are not perforated at all: the spring- 
ing of the arches of his longitudinal groining is above the level of high- 
water, being from the same line as the springing of the arches of 
the water-way. In short, Mr. Brune.’s improvement, lightening the 
supports of lard-bridges of lofty elevation, is totally distinct from Mr. 
Hosk1ne’s proposition for lightening the superincumbent weight of low 
bridges over rivers. 





The customary homege paid by envy and jealousy to successful 
merit—namely, opposition and disparagement—has been offered to Mr. 
HuLLMANDEL in acknowledgment of the value of his new invention 
of lithotint: he has had to defend his patent right in the Court of 
Chancery ; and is now called upon to prove his claim to be its inventor. 
This he has done, most completely and incontestably, in the Art Union 
of the current month; the statements impugning his claim to the in- 
vention having been communicated to that journal, though the editor 
has not thought fit to publish groundless and injurious insinuations. 
Mr. HULLMANDEL may really thank his assailants for affording him the 
opportunity of producing so many handsome testimonies to the origi- 
nality and importance of his invention, and such irrefragable proofs of 
his being the first inventor of lithotint. 

Having before described the nature of lithotint, we need only now 
repeat, that it is an important extension of the lithographic process, by 
which artists are enabled to make original drawings upon stone with 
washes of Jiquid ink applied with the brush, in the same way as in making 
drawings in sepia or Indian ink on paper; and that the merit of the 
discovery consists in the printer’s being able to produce a great number 
of good impressions from these washed tints. Many drawings had been 
made on stone in this way, but all attempts to print from them had 
failed: in short, it was considered and pronounced by a commission of 
inquiry to be en impossibility. 

** Numerous trials have proved that it was impossible to obtain so de- 
sirable a result,” says M. Tupor in his treatise on Lithography. These 
ailures, we presume, have been adduced—let us hope by persons igno=- 
rant of the subject—to show that the first and only successful solution 
of this difficult problem in lithography is not a new discovery. Passing 
over the complimentary letters of four European Sovereigns, by each 
of whom Mr. HuLLMANDEL was honoured with a gold medal for his 
invention, (the Queen of England, of course, is not one of the number, ) 
we quote a passage from an article on Lithotint that appeared in the 
Fanal of 11th January 1842, written by M. Joparp, Director of the 
Department of Industry in the Royal Museum of Brussels; who, in 
addition to his high scientific attainments, was a lithographic printer 
for seventeen years. ‘‘ The washing on stone, the only method which 
escaped the sagacity of Senefelder, declared impossible by all practical 
men, is at length discovered. The honour belongs entirely to M. Hull- 
mandel, the first lithographic printer in London, and who shortly must 
become the most celebrated one in Europe.” M.Gourii, the well- 
known printseller of Paris, also states, that ‘“ for these last fifteen years, 
during which I have been a publisher of prints, neither myself nor any 
one else has seen a series of impressions from any drawing executed 
on stone with the brush.” But he adds, that since Mr. HULLMANDEL 
went to Paris and put his process in practice there, LE MERCIER, 
the principal lithographic printer, “has invented something simi- 
lar; but this invention of his is completely in its infancy.” M, 
Gouri concludes by telling Mr. HULLMANDEL, “ Your process is the 
only one hitherto known capable of giving a series of good impres- 
sions.” Mr. HuLLMANDEL, it appears, could not agree with the Paris 
printers about the sale of his French patent; so they have been endea- 
youring to do without purchasing the right: as yet, however, their en- 
deavours have been unattended with success. Attempts have been 
made in this country also, but with still less chance of succeeding. 
These trials, however, setve to show the importance that is attached 
to the invention, and also prove that lithotint could not have been dis- 
covered before. Its practicability was first demonstrated by the publi- 
cation of impressions produced according to Mr. HULLMANDEL’S process. 











BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 





BIRTHS. 
Ou the 23d October, at Radborue Hall, Mrs. Caannos Poze, of a daughter. 
On the 25th, at Oldbury Rectory, Salop, the wife of the Rev. Joun Porton, ofa 


daughter. 

On the 27th, at Boulogne-sur-Mer, the Lady of Sir Roszar Murray, Bart., of Hill 
Head, North Britain, of a daughter. 

Ou the 28th, at the Rookery, St. Mary’s ¢ 
Strover, of a daughter. 

On the 28th, at Rickmansworth, Mrs. Freperick Maanay, of a son. 


ray, Kent, the Lady of Major General 
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On the 29th, in Imperial Square, Cheltenham, the Lady of Sir Cectn A. Bissnorr, 
Bart., of a son. 

On the 29th, at Norwich, the Lady of Captain Cocknurn, of a son. 

On the 29th, at the Rectory, Solihull, the wife of the Rev. Arcuer Curve, of a 
daughter. 

On the Ist November, in Tilney Street, Lady Caronine Towne ey, of a daughter, 
still-born. 

On the 2d, at Lower Tooting. Surrey, the Lady of the Right Hon. Lord Cotymn, of 
Ochiltree, of a daughter, still-born. 

Lately, at Winsor Lodge, Kingsbridge, the Lady of the Rev. Caries Osmonp, ofason. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 3d October, at Upton, Bucks, the Rev. Epwarp Witiram Mityer, Chaplain 
to the Forces at Portsmouth, to Emiry Munper1, Cuampnes, seventh daughter of the 
Rev. Charles Champues, Rector of St. George aud St. Botclph, London. 

On the Qist, at Southampton, Anna Maria GopotrHin, eldest daughter of Rear- 
Admiral Ayscoven, to the Rey. Georare Ayscoven Bourn, of Exeter Hall, Oxford, and 
Biadenham, Norfolk. 

Ou the 24th, at York, Mr. Joun Pennrnaton, of Camberwell, Surrey, to Even, 
daughter of Cuartes AtrreD Taisrvron, Esq.. Justice of the Peace and Deputy Lieu- 
tenant for the county of Middlesex and city of Westminster, 

On the 24th, at Uffington, Salop, WitiiaAM Be xtuiss, Esq., of Burlivgton, near Shiff- 
nall, to MARIANNE, youngest daughter of Mr. Corpen, of Haughmond Abbey, in the 
same county. 

On the 26th, at the British Embassy, Paris, Evizanetu Seria, daughter of Sir 
Ricnarp and Lady Henena Roprnson, to the Baron A. pe Saint Genirs, son of the late 
Lieuteuant. General Vicomte de Saint Genieés. 

Ou the 26th, at Belfast, the Rev. W. S. Winrson, M.A., Incumbent of Triuity Chapel, 
Ayr, to Jane, eldest daughter of A. Austin, L'sq., formerly of Milltown, near Strabane, 

On the 30th, at Walmer, Simon Watson Taytor, Esq., of Edinburgh, to the Right 
Hon. Lady Caartorre Hay, daughter of the Marquis of Tweeddale. 

Ou the 3lst, at Tor, the Rev. T. Sue:rorp, Rector of Lambourne, Essex, to Exiza 
Jane, daughter of the late Count pe Vismes, of Exmouth, and Relict of J. Kane, Esq., 
of Withycombe, Devon. 

Ou the Ist November, at Cheshunt, the Rev. Samvet Georce Duptey, of Great Hol- 
land, Essex, to Aveusta Jessie, daughter of the late Samuet Epennorovan, Esq., of 
Leyton, in the same county. 

On the 2d, at Fulham, the Rev. Henry Brown, M.A, of Balliol College, Oxford, 
and TIucumbent of St. James’s, Curtain Road, to Marta, eldest daughter of the Right 
Hon, and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London. 

DEATHS. 

On the 22d September, at Ireland Island, Bermuda, Captain Fenwiex, Royal Engi- 
neers. 

Ou the 7th October, at Inuterlacken, Switzerland, the Hon. Mary Aveusra YELVER- 
Ton, second daughter of Viscount Avonmore, 

On the 19th, at Dublin, Mary, eldest danghter of the late Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gronce Sxyrine, Royal Artillery; in her 44th year. 

Ou the 19th, Mr. E. Burn, Bookseller, of Holles Street, Cavendish Square; in his 
45th year, 

Ou the 24th, at Bury St. Edmund's, the Rev. F. H. Turnor Barnewewt, M.A., 
F.K.S., and S.A.; in his 74th vear. 

On the 24th, at Edintigsh, Mrs. HeLen Grasone, of Pentland, only child of the late 
Sir John Gibsoue, Bart., of Peutland. 

On the 26th, at Rolleston Hall, Leicestershire, the Rev. E. Tuomas; in his 48th year, 

On the 26th, at Edinburgh, Mrs. Casmpers, relictof Mr. James Chambers, Manu- 
facturer, Peebles, and mother of Messrs. W. and R. Chambers, Publishers, Edinburgh. 

On the 27th, General the Hon. Epwarp Finca, fourth son of the third, and uncle of 
the preseut, Earl of Aylesford; in his 87th year. 

On the 27th, at Parsloes, Essex, the Rev. Jonn FansHawe, Vicar of Frodsham, 
Cheshire; in his 71+t year. 

On the 30th, at Berrington, Herefordshire, the Right Hon. Taomas James Har.tey 
Lord Kopney; in his 59th year. 

On the 30th, at Stamford, Lincolnshire, Mary, relict of the late Davin Watson, Esq.: 
in her 93d year. 

Ou the 3ist, the Rey. Witntam Lewis Ruam, Vicar of Winkfield, Berks, and Rector 
of Fersfield, Norfolk; in his 64th year. 

Ou the 3lst, at Church Street, Lambeth, Bensamiy Georce Uopees, Esq., for many 
years one of the most extensive distillers in this metropolis. : 

On the lst November, at Westbrook, the infant daughter of Mr. and Lady Georc1ana 
Ryper. 

On the 3d, at Connaught Square, Hyde Park, Major-General Sir Josepa O'Hatr- 
Loran, G.C.B. 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War-orrice, Nov. 3.—5th Regt. Foot—Sec.-Lieut. R. Darell to be First-Licut. 
without pur. vice Campbell, who retires; W. H. Candler, Gent. to be See-Lient. by 
pur. vice Darell, 14th Foot—Lieut. J. M’Culloch O’Toole, from half pay of the 
49:h Foot, to be Lieut. vice A. Pigott, who exchanges. 26ih Foot--Lieut. R. C. Craigie, 
from the 69:h Foot, to be Paymaster, vice R. H. Strong, who retires upon half pay. 
34th Fo. t— Ensigu W. J. Blake to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Rooper, who retires; 
Sir G. H. S. Douglas, Bart. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Blake. 45th Foot—Lieut. 
G. P. Er-kine, from the 72d Fout, to be Paymaster, vice D. O’ Meara, who retires upon 
half pay. (6th Foot—Lieut. G. Maxwell to be Capt. without purchase, vice Moyle, 
deceased, 73d Foot— Lieut, C. Faunt, from half pay 49th Foot, to be Lieut. vice F. C. 
Skurray, who exchanges. 

lst West India Regt.—-C. Grange, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Ellis, who 
retires. 

Royal Newfoundland Compavies—R. G. G. Cumming, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur- 
chase, vice Chambers, promoted in the 49th Foot. 





A 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Oct. 31. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Promoli aud Hausburg, Liverpool, jewellers— Routledge and Knight, Bridge Road, 
Lambeth, linendrapers— Hale and Arch, Birmingham, maitsters—Prebbleand Foskett, 
Newgate Market, meat-salesmeu—H. J. and A. Stevens, Little Tower Street, printers 
—Learoyd and Lomas, Pontefract, linendrapers—Allen Brothers, Birmingham, liien- 
drapers; as far as regards J, Allen—Norfolk and Henly, Cheltenham, veterinary 
surgeons— Mold town Colliery—Triggs aud Busby, Guildford, watchmakers— Russell 
and Cres’en, Reading, wool-merchants— Carter aud Wright, West Kent Wharf, South- 
wark, wharfingers—Purdie and Barns, Adalia, Asia Mivor, merchants— Nunn and 
Sams, Bury St. Edmuna’s, attornies— Reynolds and Sons, Saxlingham-mills, Norfolk, 
millers— Riley and Co. Foulridge, vear Colne, chemical liquor-mauufactarers ; as far 
as regards W. Catlow—Randles aud Robin:on, Liverpool, timber-dealers—Aldam's 
Mill Compauy, Dewsbury, and Hall and Co. Aldermanbury, woollen manufacturers ; 
as far as regards J. Fozard—J. and F Binge, Clement's Inn, pawnbrokers— Holbeck 
and Co. New Bond Street, embroiderers—J. aud H. Moore, Bridgewater Gardens, 
Barbican, lamp-cotton-makers. 

DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Rush junior, Norwich, lately a cattle dealer—Bayley, Deptford, ironmouger— 
Shardiow, Sutton Bonington, Nottinghamshire, blacksmith—Casemeut. West Street, 
Bermondsey, carpenter—Tilly, Salisbury Street, Strand, lodging-housekeeper—Piotex, 
Kenton Street, Brunswick Square, milliner— Butler, Cowcross Street, cheesemonger— 
Norris, Dalston, commission-agent—Buit, Whetstone, Middlesex, harness maker— 
Carter, St. John Street, house-agent—Taylor, Macclesfield, licensed victualler— Brad- 
ley, Netherton, Yorkshire, out of business— Thompson, Liverpool, debt colleetor— 
Leapman, Fast Mouut Terrace, Whitechapel Road, jet-manufacturer—Bleukin, Leeds, 
beer-house keeper—Greea, Bingley, Yorkshire, greengrocer—Hale, Varker Street, 
Drury Lane, bedding-manufacturer—Beeforth, Leeds, pattern-manufacturer— Salter, 
Bradford, warchouseman—Williams, Llanrwst, Denbigshire, tiuman— Button, Wake- 
field, watchmaker—Smith, Albany Road, Camberwell, clerk in her Majesty's Customs 
—Soutten, Francis Street, Waterloo Road— Poole junior, Market Street, Clerkenwell, 
out of business—-Thom, Blackburn, travelliug draper—Bell, Pendre Cottage, near 
Holywell, Flintshire, auctioneer- Newman, Wellington Place, Stepney, grocer— 
Collings, Maze and Mill Lane, Southwark, mast-maker—Field, Little Carter Laue, 
boot maker— Harris, Clarence Place, Camberwell, saddler— Harris senior, Greeuwich, 
musical instrament: maker. BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

Burerss, Samvuet, Dunstable, tailor. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Granp, Ropert, Old Jewry Chambers, merchant, to surrender Nov. 10, Dec. 13: 
solicitors, Messrs. Crowder aud Maynard, Coleman Street; official assignee, Mr. 
Jobnson, Basinghall Street, 

Lecesne, Lewis Cetrste, Feuchurch Buildings, merchant, Nov. 14, Dec. i2: soli- 
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citors, Messrs. Gregson and Co. Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, official assign 
Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. anne, 

Mason, Amprose, Bury St. Edmund's, coach-proprietor, Nov. 8, Dec. 13: solicitors 
Messrs. Tnruer and Hensman, Basing Lane; official assignee, Mr, Johnsoa, Basiny. 
hall Street. . 

Mortey, Henry WinttamM, Dean Street, Soho, tailor, Nov. 10, Dec. 13: Solicitor 
Messrs. Rixon and Son, Jewry Street; official assignee, Mr. Lackiugton, Coloma 
Street Buildings. 

Picxrorp, Winutam, and Crarron, Henry Game, Bristol, warehousemen, Nov, 13 
Dec. 12: solicitors, Messrs. White aud Eyre, Bedford Row; and Mr. Short, Bristol: 
official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 

Puarures, Joun, Hall Court, Old Broad Street, tailor. Nov. 10, Dee. 13: Solicitor 
Young, Tokeuhouse Yard; official assignee, Lackington, Coleman Street Buildings, i 

DIVIDENDS. 

Noy. 23, Watsou, Cornhill, flag manufacturer—Nov. 23, Bradley, Great Titchfield 
Street, printer—Nov. 21, Hitch, Kingsland, grocer— Nov, 21, Potts. Blackheath Road, 
builder— Novy. 21, Sumver, Reading, builder—Novy. 21, Wilshiu, Reading, draper— 
Nov. 21, Feaver, Ludgate Hill, mercer—Nov. 21, Fawcett, St. John Street, coach. 
builder—Nov. 25, Lambert, Leeds, cloth merchaut— Noy. 23, E. and G. Wright, Bod. 
min, brewers— Nov. 24 Scott, Flint, ironmaster—Nov. 23, Crowe. Sunderland, jyp. 
keeper—Nov. 21, Pearson, Workingtou, Cumberland, chemist —Nov. 25, Atkinson 
Birmingham, jeweller—Nov. 22, Wilson and Co. Derby, colour manufacturers—Noy, 
22, D. and J, B. Smith, ‘Liverpool, cotton spiuners—Nov. 22, Jellicoe, Bilston, iron- 
master— Nov. 29, Tutin, Birmingham, builder— Nov. 22, Hall, Walsall, currier—Noy, 
22, Lloyd, Market Deeping, grocer— Nov. 22, Smith, Manchester, hop-merchant— 
Nov. 29, Harris, Birmingham, glass mavufactarer— Nov. 27, Blumeuthal, Birming. 
ham, wine-merchant— Novy. 21, Bumpstead, Halesworth, grocer. . 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting, 

Nov. 21, Jeans, Poole, postmaster-- Dec. 5 Parieute, Bury Street, St. Mary Axe, 
merchant— Nov. 23, Royston, Manchester, yarn-dealer. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Nov. 21. 

Brownlow, Marton, Lincolnshire, maltster—Salter, Davies Street, builder—Heath. 
cote. Sheflield, spring knife manufacturer—Fortune, King's Cross, cabinet-manufag. 
turer — Reynolds and Fairbank, Sheffield, builders—Wright, Exeter, builder—Hilton, 
Over Darwen, Laneashire, bleacher—Roberts, New Bond Street, coal-merchants— 
Nixou, Boston, ironmonger—Kilpin, Is!e of Wight, watchmaker. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Casacuberta, Manchester, merchant ; second div. of ls. 3d. ou Nov. 14, or any sub- 
sequent Tuesday; Mr. Pott, Manchester— Bennett, Manchester, calicu-printer ; second 
div. of 1s. 3d. on Nov.7, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Stanway, Manchester— 
France, Manchester, cotton mauufacturer; seeond div. of 2s. ou Nov. 7, or any subse- 
quent Tuesday ; Mr. Fraser, Manchester. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Atian, WinrraM, Leith, writer, Nov. 3.24. 

Parciay, J., junior, Montrose, merchant, Nov. 3, 24. 

Parr cx. D., or Morrison, aud Morrison, J., Falkirk, farmers, Nov. 4, 30. 

Were, J., Cumuock, Ayrshire, ironmonger, Nov. 7, 30. 


Friday, Oct. 3. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Millbrook [ron Company. Swansea, ironfounders; as far as regards J. Morris —Lan- 
dore Colliery Company, Swansea, coal-owuers—Nichols and Co. Lougton. Stafford 
shire, earthenware mauufacturers — Lund and Whitehead, Keighley, Yorkshire, 
worsted- manufacturers—Goodbody and Lewis, Stratford, coach-spring makers —Chap- 
mad and Co. Liverpool, wholesale-stationers—-F. and W. Cowlyn, Devonport, mercers 
—Lambert and Co, Bristol, merchants—S. aud T, Bowler, Manchester, spindle-makers 
—Watson and MacKenzies, Liverpool, merchants —J. and J. Thorp, Manchester muslin- 
manufacturers—Lnuce and Co. Bristol, woolleu drapers—Harris and Bucksey, Exeter, 
vrocers—Fitton and Co. Stakehiil, Lancashire, farmers—S,. and S. Mason, Kinston-on- 
Thames, builders—Seward and Pindar Rugby, apholsterers—Carter and Smith, Liver 
pool, wine-dealers—Freen and Co, Tuscany Wharf, Kingsland Road, cement-mana- 
facturers -E. B. and G. G. Read, Littleton, Southampton, farmers—J. and A. Duff, 
Stockbridge, coal-merchants—Taylor aud Co. Fore Street, Limehouse, brewers; as 
far as regards J. D. Taylor. 

DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Chapman, Cullum Street, cooper - Elam, Birstall, Yorkshire, card-maker—Stevens, 
Upper Queen Street, Islington, out of employ — Duyck, Priuces Square, Ratcliff High- 
way, foreman to an oil refiuer— Bassett, Grey Terrace, Newingtou, clerk--Evans, Bed: 
ford Square East, Stepuey, traveller--Yeomans. Whetstone, baker—Greville, High 
Street, Hoxton, butcher—Whitehorn, Berkhamstead, tail: r—Oram, West Square, clerk 
—Turner, Wakefield, Yorkshire, butcher—Mellor, Almondbury, cloth-merchant— 
Millard, Warren Street, Fitzroy Square, out of business—Parkin, Wakefield, beer- 
house-keeper ~Speak, Halifax, carrier's agent—Palowkar, Upper Fountain Place, St. 
Luke's, tobaceonist—Gray, Harborne, victualler—Asquith, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
butcher—Roberts, Haverfordwest, Excise officer— Burrow, Langdon, farmer—Am- 
bridge, Brewer Street, Somers Town, corn dealer— Langley, Webber Street, Westmin- 
ster Road, coach-spring maker—Darkin, Aldgate, livery-stable-keeper — Maguire, 
Temple Place, Blackfriars Road—Hague, Duke Street, St. James's, lately a school- 
mistress~ Sinclair, Wandsworth Road, fruiterer—Serjeant, Leecs, painter—Lee, Tox- 
teth Park, locker—Lindridge, Maidstone, news-agent— Bradshaw, Blackburn, attor- 
ney—Sutton, Winstone, near Cirencester, out of business—Hampshaw, Leeds, out of 
business—Scott, Euston Square. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

Suarre, R. junior, Faversham, Kent, draper. 

BANKRUPTs. 

Gites, Tuomas Hr.Son, Bow, omuibus proprietor, to surrender Noy. 16, Dec. 12; 
solicitor, Mr. Lewis, Arundel Street; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry. 

Grirrrus, Henry, Chelford, Cheshire, innkeeper, Nov. 15. Dec.6: solicitors, Mr. 
Cole, Adelphia Terrace ; Messrs. J. aud T, Roscoe, Kautsford ; official assignee, Mr. 
Hobson, Manchester. 

Lawes, George, Southampton, tailor, Nov. 14, Dec. 13: solicitors. Messrs. Dawes 
and Sous, Auge! Court, Throgmorton Street ; official assignee, Mr. Lackingtou, Cole- 
mau Street Buildings. 

Muir, Groroe, Newcastle upon-Tyne, draper, Nov. 15, Dec. 12: solicitors, Mr. 
Plaumptree, Temple ; Mr. Cram, Newcastle-upon Tyue ; official assignee, Mr. Baker, 
Newcastle upou-Tyne. 

Samira, Joun, Liverpool, draper, Nov. 15. Dec. 15: solicitors, Messrs. Reed and 
Shaw, Friday Street; and Mr. Dodge, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Cazeuove, 
Liverpool. 

Tippie, Jasper Howse, Wymondham, Norfolk, bombazine manufacturer, Nov. 10, 
Dee. 20; solicitors, Mr. Burcham, Bedford Row; aud Mr. Dalrymple, Norwich; offi- 
cial assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Warren, Wititam, Wilmslow, Cheshire, blacksmith, Nov. 15, Dec. 13: solicitors, 
Mr. Nethersole, Essex Street; aud Mr. Foster, Manchester; official assignee, Mr. 
Pott, Mauchester. Di IDENDS. 

Nov. 29, Polak, Newport, Monmouthshire, woollendraper— Dee. 5, Sleeman, Tenby, 
wine merchant —Dec. 13, Lewis, Haverfordwest, cabinet-maker— Nov. 28, Bell and 
Davison, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, earthenware manufacturers — Nov. 28, Walker, Mouk- 
wearmouth, brewer—Nov. 25, Radclyfle, Birmingham, stationer. 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Dec. 12, Pritchard, Witney, Oxfordshire, ironfounder— Novy. 25, Walker, Pall Mall 
East, pastryeook—Nov. 24, Reid, Waterloo Place, Middlesex, irou-manufacturer— 
Nov. 29, Polak, Newport, Moumouthshire, woollendraper— Dec. 1, Harris, Leicester 
Square, carpet-warehouseman— Nov. 27, Brown, Haverfordwest, liuendraper—Nov. 
27, Gregory, Sheffield, manufacturer of table knives—Dee, 4, Hazard and Bingham, 
Sheffield, merchants—Nov. 29, Munden, Barwick, Somersetshire, flax-spiuner - Nov. 
28, Osborn, Aston-juxta- Birmingham, banker—Nov. 29, Oldham, Manchester, wine- 
merchant — Nov. 27, Humble, Manchester, grocer— Nov. 28, Boulton and Co. 

Tv be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Nov. 24. 

Bull, Dilhoru, Staffordshire, farmer--Griffiths, Eufield, draper— Howarth, Manches- 
ter, drysalter—Harris, Chichester, hotel-keeper—Chapman, Puallin’s Place, Islington, 
cowkeeper — Nash, York, mustard mauufacturer —Varty, St. Paul's Churchyard, mer- 
chant—Buchauan and Cunningham, Liverpool, merchants — Parsons, Pontardawe, 
Glamoganshire, iroufounder, 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Watson, York, silk-mercer; first div. of 6s. 8d. on Nov. 13, or any subsequent day ; 
Mr. Young, Leeds—Hall, Narberth, Pembrokeshire, draper; div. of 25, 3d. on Nov. 
8, or any subsequeut Weduesday; Mr. Miller, Bristol. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Mivvar, J., Edinburgh, provision merchant, Nov. 9, Dec. 4. 

Rome, J., and Craig, J., junior, Glasgow, upho'sterers, Noy. 9, 30. 

Youna, J., Glasgow-manulacturer, Noy. 9, 30. 
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PRICES _CURRENT. 

















BRITISH FUN INDS. S. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturday|Monday |\Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday 
. 95% 95% 95% 95} 96 
Cent. Consols -++eeee 3 d 
Dito for ACCOUNt ses eeeeeeee 95% 95% = 954 96 
3 per Cents. Reduced s..e..-| 95 945 945 ‘ 954 95% 
3} per Ceuts. Remand ocecee = = by z 1024 1024 
2 ‘ 2 2 25 5 St 
vom, Aca tie a || =) 2 | eel 
Stock, ner ceult. ateee ——— eRe = 794 794 
Dane geek, ig seceeeeccons a 270+ — = 2704 pas 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. p. diem 2 pm. bed 6 me a oy 














India Bonds, 34 per cent ..-. 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
P- 











































































BULLION. | METALS. 
Gold, Foreign in Bars ...peroz. 31.178. 9d. | Copper, British cakes ken ton 831. 0s-0d to 84 0 0 
Old Spanish, or Pillar Dollars,, 9 © 0 Iron, British Bars... - o-0 00 
Mexican Dollars.... ccoce O 4 9} Lead, British Pig.. 0—17 00 
Silver in Bars, Standard..... 0 4 ut Steel, English errerr o—0o 00 








GRAIN, Mark Lane, November 4. 

Although there was a fair show of Wheat from Monday's market, the supplies since 
that day have been unimportant, owing to contrary winds. The trade coutinues de- 
void of animation, but in the few parce Is disposed of this morning there is uo material 
variationin prices. The transactions in Foreign Wheat are chie fly for immediate wants, 
and the demand is very slow, both among town and country millers. Although we do 
uot reduce our quotations, it would be difficult to make sales of any importance except 
at some reduction. Malt steady ; but Ship Flour a shade cheaper than the beginning 
of the week. 














Ss. 8. 

Wheat ,RedNewdi to 4 Ll aero sto 3s] Maple .e-ee 30 to | Oate, Feel . . 19to¥0 
Fine . ~ 50... Barley... .- 28 ..97 White.. 3e| Fine .. . 20..¢1 
Old er a Malting......30..32| Boilers. na “3 Poland . ...22. 23 
es PY Pe Malt, Ordinat 58... 60] Beans, Ticks .. ee 23..25 
seccccce 00 .. 5B fi 60 .. 63} Old... oe Potato ...+. 23 .. 24 
Sapectina New48 .. 58 Peas: ae 28..30) Harrow..... Fine ...- 25 .. 26 











DUTY ON 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. | 
For the present Week 


Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
50: y . 






Wheat 





















Wheat ld. - 30s, 2d s. Od) Rye 
Barley. B é Beans . om Ss Barley i) Beans 
Oats ceocceees wz. Ss [pes AE Ey Oats .. 8 0 | Peas - 
FLOUR. | PROV ISIONS. 

Town- ~made per sack 45s. to 50s. | . 
Seconc — 45 | . 
Essex aon § 35 — 40 sall Old, per 
Norfolkand 0 —- 35 | . Che 

B < + to Os Derby Plain 





HAMS, York 


Os. to Os. 
EGGS, French. 


BREAD, ned. to 84d. the 4lb. Loaf. 


to 
. Od. to 7s. Od. 












HOPS. POTATOES 
Kent Pockets, 100s to 105s. | York Reds......... eeewesees pert ton 50s.to 7s. 
Choice Ditto. 140 —180 | Sco can Reds. ae y 55 — 60 
less Pocket 98 — 105 Deve 
Fine Ditto... 102 — 108 Kent: ati Essex WwW hites 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 








NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.,* SMITHFIELD.* 
Beef ..cccccccoce 28. 6d to 3s. Od. tu 3a. 2d. 2s. Bd.to 3s 2d to 3s. 10d, 
Mutton 2 4 10 3 2 S$ @ a 2 € wes 
eal 2 8 S¢ « € 8 $ $$ 2S @ we4-8 
Pork . a Se Pea ae & 6 3 6 a el ey eS 
Baoiiiicccceccscas © 8 .« -@.6 » Oo © C6 «a & 6€ uw © SE 
* To sink the off: l—per 8th: 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT ¢MITHFIRLD, 

Beasts. Sheep. Calves. Pigs 

Friday . SBE cccscee S18 387 

t 80,560 ..cccce 79. 4:9 





Monday.... 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 

































ppling)...e3 3te| i MEGMICAD: cvcecavcccduvall > Ct. | 314 
eer am anieiieesd 8) oo — Ditto (Defe red). a ee i _ 10 
— nee 1103 ex ex qd) on | arn _~ — 
Ben 5 — | 72% ississippi eae — | 4 
Brailians "6 — | 28% | Neapolitan .......0.00.5 — — 
— 6 — | —— | New York (1858)......45 — | 92 
= G “6 — | a feemeseceese eos rae _ 89 
i 824...0.00 — % | Pennsylvania .....000.05 — 60 
— wile at: 853 { Peruvian ......6. — 23 
Dutch (Ex 12 ‘Guiliers) 2i— | 54% | Portuguese ...0...0. _ 70% 
Ditto (Ditto).. 5 — | 99+ | Ditto (Converted) . er 433 
nao +3 — | —— | Russian.....cceceeseeeD — 115} 
<0neeeee 5 — | — | Spanish........ 22 
Sterling 5 — — | Ditto (Passive)... A 53 
Inia an oe 6 — | —_— | Ditto (Deferred) ewees cence 12¢ 
Kentucky . eee ee — {South Carolina ......... 5p. Ch. — 
Louisiana a (Sterling) ee - — | — || Tennessee... ...ec..00.6 — — 
Maryland (Sterling) cco — | 564 | United States Bank sreceeeeeees| 158, 
Massachussetts(Sterling)S — | —— 'iVirginia. «..eee.ee.ee+66 — | —— 
SHARES 
(Last Official Quotation during the W eck ending Friday Evening.) 
Mines— Banxs— 
eR Lcdico sche ese caress s| —— Australasian........ een 
Brazilian Imperial... [| —— British North American «ee 
Ditto (St. John del Rey | 13% Colonial ....0s00 eoes 
British lron ...+..eseeeees ee London and We ~stminster . Z | 22% 
Candonga .++ ar London Joint Stock. ....ee0-+ 124 
Cobre Copper ..e.++e — National of Leland. —_- 
Rarways— | | National Provincial... —- 
Cheltenham and Great Western, | Provincial of Ireland. 42+ 
Edinburgh and Glasgow....+-| 524 | Union of Australia... 29 
Eastern Counties ... | 9% | Union of London ........... | 
Grand Juuction.... | —— | Docxs— | 
Great Western.. ...+ ees, 90% | East and West India ....00.0+) 125} 
Liverpool and Mauc hester . — |, London ..... sess 97 
London and Brightou .. 36% | St. Katherine ... 1054 
London and Bl ickwall . <6 | 43 | MISCELLANEOUS — 
Loudon and Greeuwich......./ 44 Australian Agricultural......6)| —— 
London and Birmingham.. 217 } Britis) American Land,.......| —— 
Loudon aud C roydon seceees 134 Canada ...c.ccoseceee. — 
Manche-ter and Leeds......./ 824 | General Steam . 27 
Midland Counties .......... | New Zealand....... —— 
North Midland..... $2. | Royal Mail Steam... wa 
South-eastern aud Dover ° 28¢ | South Austr: vian. “s are _—— 
South-western..... cisnaoenee Van Diemen’s Land.. ee eeeees — 





THE NATURAL 


NOW COMPLETED I 


By Sir WILLIAM JARDIN 


Each volume, besides the usual p soe 4 of letter-press, contains betwee 
instances, from the natural objects, elegantly bound in extra cloth, small 8vo. 










SMITHFIELD. epee bs Mdéb 1APEL 
Hay, Good. ecccccccseoe oo 708.02 808. voce Os... Os... 729, 
Interior O seoee O . - e 
ew 0 «ae Gee €@ 0 0 
Clover.... 2 100 coven 8 oe OD wo oe 5D oe 105 
Wheat Straw. 33 ceoce O sees 22 32 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. | GROCERIES 
eeaceses es -perewt IL. 16s. 6d | TEA, Bohea, fine, p.th. 0s. o1.—0 0. 
cooee O OG Oo | Congou, fine ....0+ 19 —2 4 
cecccccose 0 3 Souchong, fine =-3 @ 
eecee pericoo 0 0 Qo *InB ond—Duty Qs. 1d. per lb. 
} I yer dozen, O3.0d. to 03. Od. COFFEE, fine (inbd) Eee see: 122s. to150s 
} Moulds (ea. perdoz.discount) 0s. 0d, Good Ordinary ..-cece+ee pa.to 7638 
} COALS, Hetton ....ccccocceee Wis. 6d, SUGAR, Muscovado. per cwt. 34 2 
| : «2s Gd. | West India Molasses. . 243. to 295. 








IST’S LIBRARY, 


N FORTY VOLUMES. 
E, Bart. F.RS.E. F.LS &e. 


n Turrty and Forty Cotourrep Puares, Drawn and Engraved, in most 
Price Six Shillings. 


The following is a list of the subjects embraced by this publication; and each volume is, moreover, enriched with a Memoir and Portrait of a cele- 


brated Naturalist. 

Animals. 
INTRODUCTORY VOLUME. 31 Plates. 
MONKEYS. 32 Plates. 
LIONS, TIGERS, &c. 
DEER, &e. 35 Plates. 
GOATS, SHEEP, &c. 33 Plates. 
ELEPHANTS, &e. 31 Plates. 
WHALES, &c. 32 Plates. 
BRITISH QUADRUPEDS. 
SEALS, &c. 33 Plates. 
DOGS. 2 vols. 65 Plates, 
MARSUPIALS. 36 Plates. 
HORSES, 35 Plates. 


w 
HUMMING BIRDS. 
38 Plates. GAME BIRDS. 32 
PIGEONS 
PARROTS 


68 Plates. 
BIRDS OF GREAT 
LAND. 4 vols. 
FLY-CATCHERS., 
SUN-BIRDS. 30 Pla 


36 Plates. 


PEACOCKS, &c. 30 Plates. 
32 Plates. 


32 Plates. 
BIRDS OF WESTERN AFRICA. 


134 Plates. 


Ensects. 
INTRODUCTORY VOLUME. 
BEETLES. 32 Plates. 
BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 36 Plates 
BRITISH MOTHS. 32 Plates. 
FOREIGN BUTTERFLIES, 33 Plates. 
FOREIGN MOTHS. 34 Plates. 

BEES. 32 Plates. 

| Sishes. 
BRITAIN AND IRE-| INTRODUCTORY VOLUME. 
PERCH, &ec. 32 Plates. 


ixds. 


2 vols, 


68 Plates. 38 Plates. 


Plates. 


2 vols. | 


33 Pilates. 


3 Plates. FISHES OF GUIANA. 2 vols. 66 Plates. 
tes. BRITISH FISHES, 2 vols. 68 Plates. 


Che Memoirs and Portraits incduye 


Linneus, Aristotle, Pliny, Sloane, Bruce, Haller, Pallas Swammerdam, Schomburgk, Willughby, Humboldt, 
Baffon, Rafiles, Weruer, Mad. Merian, Lamarck, Aldrovandi, Huber, De Geer, Latreille, Rondelet, and 
Pennant, Banks, Camper, Bewick, Le Vaillant, Peron, Salviani, Barclay, Walker, Burckhardt, Wilson. 
Cuvier, Ray, J. Hunter, Licepede, Sibbald, Smellie, D'Azara, Gesner, Drury, 


*,* No series of volumes which have appeared have kept up their interest more than this popular Work—none have been better patronized by the public; 


and none have been more favourably noticed by the peri« 


»dical press of the day, from which we select a very few 


NOTICES. 


“The book is perhaps the most interesting, the most beautiful, and the cheapest 
eries yet offered to the public.”’—‘dtheneum. 

“We could hardly have thought that any new periodical would have obtained our 
ap probation so entirely as the * Naturalist’s Library :’ but the price is so low, the 
coloured plates—three dozen in number—so very eley gant, and the dese ription so very 
scientific and correct, that we cannot withhol: 1 from it our warmest praise. The whole 
isa perfect bijoa, and as valuable as pretty.’’— Literar ‘y Gazette. 

“ The Pictorial Illustrations, in respe ct both to form and colouring, are perfection.”’ 

—Asiatic Journal. 3 

*‘ This admirable series is at length concluded, and Consists of forty volumes, viz. 
Animals, thirteen; Birds, fourteen; Insects, seven ; ; Fishes, six; and it is but just to 
the eminent publishers to say, that no € xpense has been spared in making it the most 
comprehensive digest extant. The distinguished writers whose services have been pro- 


cured, are a sufficie nt guarantee of care and correctness, aud they have left but little to | 


be desired.”"— Saunders’ News Letter. 
‘ This truly beautiful aud valuable history of animated nature is now concluded, 
and with the volume of the series devoted to British Birds, the ouerous labours of the 


S. HigHLey, 32, Fleet Street, London; W. H. Lizars, Ediaburgh; Curry and Co. 


Lizars have terminated. The work is now complete in forty elegant volumes, 
a mass of information such as never before was presented to the public ina 
animals the editors have devoted thirteen 


| Messrs. 
| containing 
} form so cheap and easily attainable. To 


| to Fishes, six; to Birds, fourteen; 





| volumes; and to Insects, seven; and the Naturalists 
| to whose care each department bas been intri isted, are the most eminent in the world, 
| But even the excellence of the letterpress, enriched as it has been with the biographies 
! of all the eminent men of past ages, whose researches have brought Natural History 
familiar to our eyes, must pale before the splendour of the illustrations. They are 
superb specimens of art, coloured in the richest and most finished mauner; and when 
| we tell our readers that they number so many us one thousand two hundred and eighty 

plates, coutaining more than four thousand figures of natural objects, drawn au ne ‘ ger 

almost eutirely from living specimens, they may form some idea of the bea of the 
| work. It has now oceupie d the publishers ten years, and we heartily congratu 1: ih them 
on the perfect success that has attended their efforts. Not one word of promise, uttered 





in the original prospectus, has been _— n; and that the speculation, e ven tak i iB into 
consideration its enormous expense, must be profitable, we cannot entertain a doubt.’— 
Evening Packet. 

Dublin; and all Bocksellers. 
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On Monday, and during the Week. 
First Night of a Drama, embracing Extraordinary Effects 
—Powerful cast and Novel Scenic Display —now attract- 
ing the Parisian Public, called 
THE BOHEMIANS; or, the Rogues of 
After which, a New Farce called 
WANTED A WIFE; 
or London, Liverpool, and Bristol. 
To which will be added, 
The Drama of the WRECK ASHORE. 
Boxes 4s. Pit 2s. Gallery 1s. Second Price 
Doors open at half- past 6, Commence at 7 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 
EXETER HALL. 

On Wepyespay Evenine, 15th November, 1843. the 
Society will perform forthe First Time. HANDEL'S 
ORATORIO, DEBORAH. Principal Vocal Performers, 
Miss Rainforth, Miss Cubitt, Miss Dolby, Mr. Walker, 
Mr. Giubilei, and Mr. H. Phillips. 

The Band and Chorus will consist of above Five Hun- 
DRED PERFORMERS. 

Tickets 3s each; Reserved Seats 5s. may be had of the 


$ tome ROYAL, ADELPHI, 


Paris. 





at 9. 












Principal Musicsellers; of Mr. Mitchell, 39, Charing 
Ries, 102, Strand, opposite Exeter 


Cross, aud of Mr. 
Hall. 

The doors of the Hall will 
half-past Six, aud the Performauce commence 
o’clock. 

*,* The Subscription to the Society is One Guinea per 
Annum. Persons desirous of becoming Subscribers are 
requested to apply at Exeter Hall, on Tuesday evening, 
between the hours of eight and ten. 


REAT “WESTERN RAILWAY.— 
ALTERATION FOR WINTER TRAINS, 
Ou and after WEDNESDAY NEXT, NovEMBER lst, there 
will be au alteration in the Traius. 
The Four o’Clock LONG TRAIN from Beam Bridge 
will start at 3, and from Bristol at 5 o’ Clock, instead of 
o’Clock, and from Cirencester at 5 50, arriving at Pad- 
dington at } past 9 o’Clock in the Evening. 
The Latest EVENING TRAIN fr rom B 


n 


T. Brewer, Hon. Sec. 
for the future be opened at 
at Seven 








jeam Bridge, 


for Passengers to Bristol aud Bath, will leave at Sinstead 
of 6 15. 
The undermentioued Trains will be discontinued 


during the Winter— 
Down Trains—Paddington to Slough, 4 
Bath to Bristol, 7 p.m. 
Up Trains — Bristo! to Bath, 6 
Paddington, 5 30 p.m. 


30 p.m. ; 


p-m.; Slough to 





The 8 30 Evening Train, from Bristol to Bath, will 
leave at 7 40 o’ Clock. 
The 9 30 Evening Train, from Bath to Bristol, will 


leave at 8 30. 

The 1 45 Train, from Maidenhead to Paddington, will 
leave at 3 45; besides other alterations in stoppages, &c. 
of Trains. 

Full particulars may be known by Traiu-bills, to be 
had at the several Railway Stations. 

By order ot the Directors, 
Cuas. A. SaunpERS, Secretary. 

Padding!on, 26th October 1843. 


ONDON, EDINBURGH, and DUB- 
LIN LIFE COMPANY, 3, Charlotte Row, Man- 
sion House, and Chancery Lane, 

The indisputability of the 
Company ; 

The ob'igation to pay the sum assured although the 
debt for which the Policy was taken may have been paid 
before the claim arises ; 

Whole-world Policies, not confined 
Europe ; 

Option of half-premium payment for the first seven 
years, 

These form a combination of advantages which cau be 
obtained only from the London, Edinburgh, and Dublin 
Life en See. Auex. RoBeRTson, Nene. 


VY ORKSHIRE FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at 
York, 1824, and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital, 50,0007. PaTRONS. 
Archbishop of York Lord Howden, K.C.S 
Marquis of London- K.L.H, &c. 
derry Lord Worsley, M.?. East Riding 
| sir E.R. Petre Arc sry acon of Cleve- 
Earl of Tyrconne) Sir G. Str ic kland, lan 
Earl of Zetland | Ba a John foe y Lowther, 
Earl of Yarborough E Sir F. Lawle: ey, art. | Esq. M.P. 
tbs 








Policies 


ts of 


to the 





Archdeacon of York 
Archdeacon of the 


Earl Fitzwilliam 










Bar 
Bishop of Ripon sir W. B. Cooke, Bart G F. Barlow, Esq. 
Viscount Morpeth Sir W. A. Ingilby, Bt Robert Cracroft, Esq. 
Lord Wharncliife Tatton Sykes, Bt. Robt. Denison, Esq. 
Lord Feversham irE. M.Vavasour, bt, Henry Preston, Esq. 
Lord Hotham, M.P. | Sir S. Crompton, P  Saltmarshe, Esq. 
Lord Wenlock | Bart.M P. M. Wyvill, Esq- 
Actuary and Secretary—Mr w. L. New 
for the Life Department—Mr. Henwoop, 
Theattention of the Publici P| 
pany for LIFE INSURANCES 
Extract from the Tar 
Age next birthday 10 


an, York London Agent 
46, Watling Street. 


theterms<f this 













FIRE INSU RANCES are see effected by thi Co mpany, on the 
most moderate terms. FARMING STOCK insured without ea 
average Clause. Pros ot with the rates of Premium and ev 
information may be had at the Head Office in Yo 
the Country Agents. Agents are wanted in those Towns s where no 
appointments have been made. 





For ST OPPING 
TEETH.—Price 


‘D E c A Y ED 
s. 6d.—Patronized by her 
Majesty, his Royal Highiess Prince Albert, her Royal 
Highness the Dutchess of Kent, aud the Nobility. Mr. 
THOMAS’S SUCCEDANEUM, for Stopping Decayed 
Teeth, however large the cavity. It is far superior to 
any thing ever before used, as it is placed in the tooth 
in a soft state, without any pressure or pain, ana 
in a short time becomes as hard as the enamel, and 
will remain firm in the tooth for life, rendering extrac. 
tion unnecessary. It arrests all further progress of decay, 
and renders them again useful in mastication. All per- 
sons can use Mr. Thumas’s Succedaneum themselves 
with ease, without the aid of a dentist, as full directions 
are enclosed, a and Sold by Mr. Tuomas, 
Surgeon-dentist, 68, Berners Street, Oxiord Street, Price 
4s.6d. Sold, ay “his appointment, by all respectable 
Medicine Venders. 











{ ultimately had hi 


| tions fora short time, the you 


’ again, 


| cations medically considered ; 


| 


RIVATE PUPIL.—A Clergyman, for 

some years Tutor to a Nobleman, and subseguently 
receiving SIX PUPILS into his Heuse, a moderate dis 
tance from Loudon, would be glad to fill a VACANCY 
with a Gentleman’s Son, whose Education or Health 
may req iire morethan commo. care. Letters addressed 
to the Rev. J. C. C. Post-ottice, Hampton Court, Mid- 
dlesex, will be forwarded to him. 


ODGSON AND ABBOTT’s PALE 
ALE.—The above celebrated Beer, so strongly 
a by the Faculty, is to be precured only 
from E. Ansotr’s Brewery, Bow, Middlesex. The trade 





not being s supplied, the Pale Ale cannot be genuine if 


pr secured elsewhere. 
City Oftice, 98, Gracechurch Street. 


HE LONDON GENERAL MOURN- 

ING WAREHOUSE, 247 and 249, Regent Street. 
Established by W. C. JAY and Co. for the Sale of 
Mourning exclusively. The incoavenience of proceeding 
from Shop to Shop, for the various articles required in 
Mourning, is entirely obviated by a visit to this Esta- 
blishment, where every description of dress of the best 
quality can be purchased on the most reasonable terms. 
Mourning Silks of every shade, and a great varicty of 
Cloaks of the most fashionable style and texture. The 
Show Rooms are replete with all the novelties in Milli- 








nery and Widow's Mourning that modern taste has in- 
troduced. (247 and 249 Regent Street, two doors from 


Oxford Street.) 





BY EDWARD WILLIAM LANE. 
Author of ** Manucrs and Customs of the Modern Egyp. 
tians,”? &c. and Translator of ‘* The Thousaud-and-Oue 


Nights.”’ In | vol. 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 
KUR-AN, 





ELECTIONS from the 


commonly catled in England the Koran; , with 
an interwoven Commentary, translated from the Arabic, 
methodic: lly arranged and Illustrated by Notes, chiefly 
from Sale’s Edition. to which is prefixedan Introduction 
taken from Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, with Correc. 
tionsand Additions. 
J. Mappen and Co. 8, Leadenliall Street; 
CummMiIncG. 








Dublin: J 





Now Re vady, complete, for 1s. 8d. 
HE ADVENTURES of GIL BLAS 
OF SANTILLANE. Also 

THE LOLLARDS: a Tale of the Filteenth Century, 
founded on the Religious Persecutions of that Period, 
By the Author of ‘* The Mystery,” “ Calthorpe, ”” &e, 
&e. Being Part 68 of ‘‘ The Novel Newspaper.” 1s. 4d, 

Parts 1 to 68, in 15 vols. cloth, 5s. per volume. Any 
Part or Volume may also be liad separate. 

Also, Just Published, Price 1s. 6d. 

NOTES of a TOUR through TURKEY, GREECE, 
EGYPT, and ARABIA PATRAEA, to the HOLY 
LAND; including a Visit to Athens, Sparta, Delphi, 
Cairo, Thebes, Mount Sinai, Petia, &c. 

By E. Joy Morais, an American Traveller. 
N. Bauce, Novel Newspaper Office, Peterboroagh Court, 
Fleet Street; and all Booksellers. Catalogues Gratis, 

















ee FORT IN THE WET AND 
COLD.—NOW READY for the present Season. 
BERDOE'S WINTER REALLY WATERPROOF 
WRAPPERS 
ING JACKETS, X&c. of first-rate character, and in great 
varicty, guaranteed, without confining perspiration, to 
exclude avy description or continuance of raiu whatever, 
and bidding defiance to all weathers. Those to whom 
superiority, cost, or efficiency, are sine qua nons, will uot 
regret an inspection now, (because justitied by the result 
of five years’ extensive trial,) confidently invited, nor 
subject themselves to disappointment and vexation. 
Made only by W. Berooez, Tailor, Waterprvofer, &c. 69, 
Cornhill, (North side. ) 
CONO MY AND BRILLIANCY 
IN LIGHT.—NUNN’S VEGETABLE OIL, 
4s. 6d. per Imperial Gallon.—THOMAS NUNN and 
SONS, Grocers and Oil Merchants, (upwards of thirty- 
two years Purveyors to the Honourable Society of Lin- 
coln’s Inn,) 19, Great James Street, Bedford Row, with 
great confidence recommend the above oil to the notice 
of the Public: it gives a clear and brilliaut light, per- 
fectly free from any smell, does not congeal or corrode the 
lamps more than the finest sperm, instead of which it 
will answer all the purposes, at about two-thirds the cost. 
For the Solar Lamp it is found far more cleanly, durable, 
and economical, and entirely obviates all the difficulty 
complained of in Common Oil; the Cottons are ex- 
pressly prepared for it. 

Also their IMPROVED COMPOSITE CANDLES, 
12s.; their MARGARINE WAX LIGHTS, 18s.; their 
ORIENTAL DITTO, 2ls.; and their PATENT 
PLAITED WICK SPERM, 25s.; and finest WAX 
CANDLES, 26s. per Dozen pounds. 


_ LAND'S MACASSAR OIL.— 
PATRONIZED BY HER MAJESTY THE 
QUEEN, H.R.H. Prince Albert, the Roys al Family, and 
the several courts of Europe. This Elegaut, Fragrant, 
and Pellucid Oil, in its chy restorative, and 
beautifyiug qualities, is unequalled over the whole 
world. It preserves and reproduces the hair, even ata 
late period of life; prevents it from turning grey; or if 
so changed, restores it to its original colour: ees it 
from scurt and impurity, and renders it soft, silky, curly. 
and glossy, To Children it is especially recommeuded as 
forming the basis of a beautiful Head of Hair. Price 
3s. 6d.; 7s.; Family Bottles, (equal to four smitll,) 
10s. 6d. and double that size, 2ls. per Bottle.-—CAU- 
TION—Each genuine Bottle has the words ‘* Rowland’s 
Macassar Oil’’ cugraved in two lines, ou the wrapper, 
and on the ba * of the wrapper nearly 1,509 times, con- 
taining 29,028 letters. Be sure to ask for “ Rowland’s 
** Sold by the Proprietors A. RowLanp 
20 = viton Garden, London, and by Chemists 


* 


mer »” All othe Ts a are ‘Spurious Imitations, 


or 5 
WEN lY YEARS “LOSS OF HAIR, 
AND WONDERFUL RESTORATION, 
Church Street, Whitby, Oct. 19th, 1841. 

Gentlemen—Of the last supply of Oldridge’s Balm of Columbia, 
every bottle was sold immediately on receipt, and have many more 

espoke, only waiting for a further supply, which I hope you will 
send without theleast delay. Orders have poured in more than ever 
since the powerful effects of the Balm have been so decisively demon- 
strated in the cases of several credible and respectable inhabitants of 
thetown. One instance, among otherswhich have attracted parti 
cular attention, is the case of a gentleman who had little orno hair 
for twenty years: he t eparations in vain,ané 
wig. At myrecommen 
according to thedirec 
od, and he has now as 






























ad tried numerous 
ad shaved and wo 
dation he tried the Balm ; ar 
















g hair apy 

n Whitby. 
JOHN KILVINGTON, 

Brothers, 10, Westmorland Building 

ate Street, London. 


fine a head of hair as any persct n 





To Messrs. Kenné aby, 
dersg 


OLDRIDGE'S 


produces a be 








‘ul curl, frees it from scurf, aud stops it 
te a few Bottles generally restore it 
iy and 11s, per Bottle. No other 
vriees are genuine. ae for OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF 
COLUMBIA, 1, Weilington Street, Strand. 





DR. lash 04 ON MARRIAGE 


Price 2s. by post 3s. 
O MARRIAGE; its Intent, Obliga- 
tions, and Physical and Constitutional Disqualiti 


with interesting cases, cor- 
anec dote Ss anatomical engravings Xc. 
ae ELL, M.D. 
Member « of the Roy: al College of Surgeons, & 

‘* In this publication’ the jurisprudence ‘of the subjec t 
is amply considered. It is not intended for idle or indis- 
criminate perusal, but is addressed chiefly to those who 
are, abuut to be, or desire tobe more delicately interested. 
It is wholly free from the spirit of cant or empyricism, 
and is addressed to the intelligence of the times 

SHERwvop, 23. Paternoster Re v3; CARVALHO, 147, Fleet 
Street; Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; Many, 39, Cornhill; 
and the Author, 21, Arundel Street, Strand. At home 
daily from 10 till 2, and evenings from 7 till 9. 








respondence, 











S, FROCKS, DREADNOUGHTS, SHOOT: | 








3ALM prevents the Hairturning gray, | 


ADAM CLARKE’S LIFE AND LABOURS. 
NEW EDITION, 
Just Published, in 8vo. Price !0s. cloth lettered, with a 
highly-finished Portrait, 
HE LIFE AND LABOURS OF 
ADAM CLARKE, LL.D. Second Edition, Re- 
vised, Corrected, and considerably Eularged, 


“ His life is a study for a statesman or a warrior; and 
if some men, in commerce or in trade, would transcribe 
the wonderful decision of his character into their own, it 
would multiply their fortunes.”’— Rev. Davin M‘Nicorz, 





THE FOLLOWING ARE SOME OF THE OPINIONS OF TUE PRESS, 
‘The personal history of such a man should be uni- 
neni known. It will teach you how to overcome 
difficulties; show ministers how to study and preach; and 
exhibit to all men the nature and excellence of true reli- 
gion.” —/Vesleyan Methodist Magazine. 

«* Adam Clarke's person? ul history, his early struggles, 
and undeviating rectitude of conduct, (as truly set “forth 
in the volume before us, ) may be fitly held up as an ex- 
ample fur the encouragement of youth under difficulties, 

and indeed for the imitation of all who would lead an up- 
ri ght, ingenuons, manly life.’’--- Times. 

““A very interesting and instructive biography.”’— 
leyan Methodist Assiciation Magazine. 

The work is every thing that a biography ought t 
be. Itis an honest and highly interesting book, dis. 
closing the fairest and fullest view yet given to the pub- 
lic of one of the most remarkable men of the present 
eentury.”’— Patriot. 

‘* There are few things in the literary history of Eng 
land to compare with this volume. It is full of life and 
interest.” — Morning Chronicle. 

‘*This volume is full of 
unaffected simplicity and force of style. It is ine 
sense wd work.”’— Morning He rald. 

**A work alike amusing and instructive. Wecordially 
recommend it to all c s of readers, whether Dis- 
senters or Episcopalians Westminster Review 

‘*The Author of the biography tells us that he 
at rendering it popul r. He has completely succ 
The book is full of lively and ple asant and thoughtful 
things, and as free from sectarian feeling as any book in 
the language.’’— Atlas. 

» work wufolds the history of oue of the most ex 

traordinary men of modern times. Every pageis fraught 

wih instruction.”’— Methodist New Connexion Magizine. 

mdon: Lonaman aud Co. Paternoster Row; and N. 
Ey Pet erborough Court, Fleet Street. 
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In the 


ourse of Nov — ‘r, will be Ready, small 8 


ALES of the GREAT and BRAVE. 
Coutain- 


By M. Fraser Tyrer. Second Series. 
ing Memoirs of John Sobieski, King of Polaud; Peter 
the Great of Russia; Washington; Heuri de la Roche- 
jaquelein; Hoter; and the Duke of Wellington. 
On 22 November, will be Published, in post 8va. The 
C ORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
BURNS AND CLARINDA; with a Memoir of 
Mrs. Mc Lenosez, CC Jarinda). Arranged and Edited by 
her Grandson, W. C. Mc Lexos Twenty-five of the 
Letters were tetra printed iu 1802, and im- 
mediately suppressed. The others have never before 
] 


appeared. 
In small 8 *rice 3s. Od 
propecriv E FAR MING; 
or,a Familiar Digest of the Receut Discoveries 
of Liebeg, Davy, and other celebrated Writers ou Vege- 
table C he mistry; showing how the Results of English 
Tillage might be greatly Augmented. 
By Josern A. SMirH, 












In royal 4to. splendidly bound in morocco, 102. 10s, 
= PIARIUM SCOTICUM; or the 
BOOK cd TARTANS. Edited by Jou SowlESsKI 
ew Issue of 23 ae the 43 originally 
ig dis posed « rf 
In crown Syo. with 21 Pilates and many Cuts, 
a New Edition (the Fourth.) of 


10s. 6d, 
BS fie OF T HE ARCHIT ECT URE 
OF THE HEAVEN By J. P. Nicuon.. LL. 1 


Sruart. <A 
pre duced be ing 


Price 





Professor of Practical Astronomy in the University of 
Glasgow. 
Now Complete, in 22 Parts, large 3vo. Price 9s. each 


TUE Ww ORKS OF JEREMY 
BENTHAM; with Memoirs of the Author, by 
Joux Bowring; an Analytical Index to the Works and 
Memoirs; and an Introduction to the Study of Bentham, 
By Joun Hite Burton, one of the Editors. 
THE INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
BENTHAM, Separately, large 8vo. sewed, 2s. 6d. 
WittiaM Tart, Edinburgh; Stupxiy, Marswatr, and 
Co. Londou; and Joun Cummine, Dublin. Orders 
received by all Booksellers, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
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—<——_——- 
Dedicated to her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
Patronized by the Nobility, Gentry, und principal Ladies’ 

Seminaries. 
ITCHELL’S ILLUSTRATED, 
N AU THENTIC, POPULAR, AND VALUABLE 
GUIDE One Shilling each. 
“Containing clear and ample Directions for all kinds 
of Work, Fashionable and Domestic Use, and Ex- 
amples of diffe 


erent Styles. 
DE TO FANCY NE EDLEWORK AND 
EMBROIDERY. 
Il. 


GUIDE TO KNITTING, NETTING, AND 
CROCHET 








GUI 


Ill. 
DE TO a NEEDLEWORK AND 
ABY S WARDROBE. 

> wi ‘adroit as well as the novice may find 
ee and the illustrations become silent but c clever 
teachers of each pattern anc d design, either useful or orna- 
mental. Every lady in the three kingdoms should pos 
ress herself of these admirable little Works. Certainly 
no school should be without them ; and as a present toa 
daughter, sister, or fiancee, what can be more welcome or 


e desirable : —— 
—— ~ the Authoress of the above, elegautly bound 


Edition, Price 1s. 62 

WOMAN; AS MAIDEN, WIFE, AND MOTHER. 
The Editor of the Times declares this excellent book 

should be fcund in the hands of every Female between 

the ages of seventeen and seventy. 


GUI 


Now Ready, a New and elegantly bound Edition, gilt 
0 y edges, Price ls. 6d. fod 
THE HAND-BOOK OF HEALTH; 

ATTAIN OLD AGE. 

“ This is an excellent boc 
the memory of every indivi 
joyment o f life, and that fo 


OR HOW TO 





o be engre 
8 to live in the tru 
1 lengthened period.”"—Times, 





Just Published, Price 1s. 
GUIDE TO FEMALE HAPPINE — “aoe GH 
HE PATHS OF VIRTU 
By Evizasetn JANE Caste.u. 

« A work of higher interest to the fair sex than this cannot 
imagined, It isa guide to the entire routine of female duties, an 
the happiness contingent to their performa On marriage, the 
management of a family and servants, mer id physical educ A- 
tion, accomplist jent, amusements the 
authoress enlarges with much earnes' PAG na 
style always attractiv eo’ —Herart 
Now Ready, forming the most elegant Present as well as 

the most useful Volume ever published at so low a price. 

THE WORK-TABLE AND EMBROIDERY 
FRAME COMPANION, 
Containing every thing to which the Needle and its 












ginality, 











accessories may be applied, from the most elegant of | 


Fancy Work to the simple but necessary arvicle for Do- 
mestic use or Wardrobe. With nearly 100 Engravings of 
Patterns aud Designs. Price 3s. richly bound. 


Now Ready, Price 1s. 
A GUIDE TO THE BALL ROOM. 

Being a Comple'e Compendium of the Etiquette of 
Dancing, with the Figures of all the Quadrilles, Galop- 
ades, Mazurkas, Polonaises, &c. An entirely New 
Edition, for the season, in which a)l those variations in 
the World of Fashion relating to Dancing have been 
noted down, (gathered from the archives of the Palace 
itself,) and which render this wok a Text-Bo 
entire circle of Polished Society. 

Now Ready, Price 1s. Twentieth Edition, 
by the Author. ‘* Dedicated to all respectable Persons 
who keep Houses throughout the Kingdom.’ 

HOW TO K > HOUSE; 

Or Comfort and Elegance on 150/. t 

“Economy in a wife is the most 
secure the affectio:s and industry of 











husband.” 





nt Caution.— The vilest piracies of the above 
sted upon 
giving orders 
and take no 


Impor’ 
successful and popular works having 
Purchasers, it has become quite necessary in 
positively to state ‘“ Mitchell's E “i? is 
other. Should any difficulty aris: » Publis will 
willingly send one or all per Post, Free et his receiving 
a pre paid letter, enclosing the Published Price or Post- 
age Stamps of equal value. 

All these Works are spoken oi 
terms by the most emiuent Reviewers, 
criticisms are « uly omitted in couse quence 
which would be required for them. 

Published by C. Mrrcneni, Red Licn Court, 
Street, London’; and by order of any Bookseller. 

(OSSERVE MITCHELL'S EDITIONS.) 











in the very highest 


Fleet 





Iu | thick vol. Eighth Edition, much enlarged, Price 16s. 


N A POPULAR TREATISE, exhibiting the Symp- 
toms, Causes, and most efficacious Tre atme’ nt of Dis- 
eases; with a Collection of approved Prescriptions, Ma- 
nagement of Children, Doses of Medicines, &c. Form- 
inga bane gear gg Guide for the C ergy. Families, 
and Invalids. By T. J. Granam, M.D. 

‘It is ev idently bid result of great er al talent, 
experience, aud judgment ; the author everywhere ap 
pears conscientious ‘and candid. One object is promi- 
nently evident—a sincere desire to benefit bis suffering 
fellow-creatures. To recommend a work like the present 
to our readers, is only to manifest a proper regard for 
their welfare,’ — Literary Journal, Feb. 1843. 

‘It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity. 
London Weekly Review. 

Simpxin and Co, Paternoster Row; ind Hart 
187, Piccadilly. Sold by all Booksellers. 
Also, by the Same Author, 
In 8vo. Price 11s. Third Edition, Enlarged, 
ON THE DISEASES OF FEMALES; a Treatise, 
minutes ark Symptoms, Causes, V arieties, aud Treat- 
ment. W ‘ith uumerous Cases, and a Medical Glossary. 
Including the Diseases and Management of Pregnancy 
and Lying-in. ; 
“It contains a mass of information indispensable to 
those fur whom it is intended, and surpasses in value any 
other book of its character.”’— Blackwood’ s Lady's Mag. 
an 12mo, Filth Edition, much improved, Price 9s. 
THE BEST METHODS OF IMPROVING 
NE ALTH AND INVIGORATING LIFE, by Diet and 
Regimen: containing the most approved Principles of 
Longevity. With the Art of Training, &c. 
‘© The most useful and rational work of the kind.’— 
Atlas. 
ah Calculated to increase the comfort and exten 
days of all classes.’’— Edinburgh Observer. 
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| pectively, a complete body of the best Music for the ¢ Ca- 


ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. | 


| morning 


MR. NEWBY'S NEW 


A NEW NOVEL BY MIS 
THE 





By the Author of “ Nan Darrell,” 


W 
SS ELLEN PICKERING. 
GRUMBLER. 


“ Friend or Foe,” ‘“* The Expectant,” 


635, Mortimer Street, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
ORKS OF INTEREST. 
Nearly Ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


*‘ Charades for Acting,” &c. &c. 


Now Ready, in 3 vols. 


THE BELLE 


NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


LORD DACRE OF 


OF 


By Mrs. Gray, Author of “The Young Prima Donna, 
In 3 vols. post. 


FAMILY. 
” &e. 
By Ev1zABetH STEwarrT. 


GILSLAND. 


THE 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





IRELAND AND ITS RULERS SINCE 1829. 
NEW VOLUME OF ARNOLD'S ROME. LANGUE FRANCAISE. 


Just Published, Price l4s. 
ISTO OF ROME. 
By Tuomas Arnotp, D.D. 
late Regius Professor of Modern History in the Uui- 
versity of Oxford, &c. &e. 

Volume III. from the end of the First to the end of the 
Second Panic Wyr. 

London: B. Fellowes; J. G. 
Hodgson; G. Lawford; J. M. 
aud S. Hodgson. Oxford: J. H. 
J. and J. J. Deighton. 

Also, by the Same Author, Lately Published, 

INTRODUCTORY LECTURES on MODERN HIs- 
TORY, delivered in the University of Oxford, 1842, 

Second Edition, Price 8s. 6d. 


THE FIRST OF THE ANNUALS, 
Now Ready, elegantly bound, Price 12s. 
CKERMANN’S FORGET ME NOT 
FOR 1844. A Christmas, New Year's, and Birth- 
day Preseut. Containing contributious by the most dis- 
tinguished Authors of the day, and Illustrations by the 
most Eminent Artists. 
Edited by FrepErRIcK SHoBERL, Esq. 
Appealing, by the magic of its name, 
To geutle feelings and affections kept 
Withia the heart like gold.—L.E.L. 
coutents of this volume will be 
Southey, by E. Quillinan—Letter of 


F, and J. Rivington; E. 
Richardson; J. Bain 
Parker. 








Among the 
Funeral of 
Byron's to the 
Cat, by James Thomson, aaa of ** The Seasons ’’— 
Love's Signal Flower, by . L.—and Poems aud Tales 
by the Countess of Bless ae ady E. S. Wortley, 
Agues Strickland, Miss Mitford, Eliza Cook, Mrs. Gore, 
Delta, Mrs. S. C. Hall, Miss Power, Robert Bell, Miss 
Pardoe, Mary Howitt, John Clare, C. Swain, &c. 
TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR OF NORTH 












AMERICA, 
BY MAXIMILIAN, PRINCE OF WIED. 
Accompanied by Eighty- one elaborately - coloured 





Plates, Imperial Folio, numerous Engravings on Wood, 
and a large _Map. Translated from the German by H. 
Tso elegantly-bound volumes. Price 





f 
This splendid work must prove highly gratifying to all 
persons who feel interested in the fate of the Red Men; 
in it will be found a mass of information respecting their 
traditions, manners, customs, character, illustrated by a 
volume of coloured plates, far superior in every respect 
to avy thing that has hitherto accompanied a similar 
work, 
THE CLANS, 

Consisting of highly-coloured Plates, representing full- 
length figures of chiets and other personages in their res 
pective costumes; from paiutings by R. R, M‘Ian, Esq. 
with descriptive letter-press, by James Logan, Esq. 
F.S.A. Sc. It will be completed in Fifteen Numbers 
(six of which are out), Price 12s. each. A few copies, 
Imperial Folio, Price 21s. each Part. 
THE L. a, S ASSISTANT IN KNITTING 

NETTING. By Mrs. —* I@AIN. 

ul. i Price 5s. 6d. Vol. II. Price 10s. 6d. 

AcKERMANN and Co. 96, Strand. 
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BY MR. TURLE, ORGANIST OF WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY, AND PROFESSOR TAYLOR, GRESHAM 
COLLEGE. 

1. PSALM TUNE~ 
2. SACRED MUSIC. 
3. GLEES, MADRIGALS, DUETS, SONGS, &e. 

FYNHE PEOPLE’S MUSIC-BOOK. 

A Work intended to meet the growiug demand for 

Music among all classes of the ¢ ‘ommunity, Principally 

arranged for “Four Voices, aud, where admissible, with an 

accompaniment for the Organ or Piano Forte. 

Number Contains three separate portions forming, res 

thedral, the Church or Chapel, the Family, the Glee 

Club, and the Madrigal Society. 

Published Monthly in Parts, comprising 32 Pages 
super-royal 8vo. Price 1s. 
The 30th Edition of 1,000 each, , 

Fuk TCHER’S FAMILY DEVO- 


vening Ser- 


TION; containing the Morning and E 
vice ofa Family for every Day throughout the Year. 
Embellished with 17 elegant Engravings. Bound in 


Cloth, gilt edges, Price 1/. 6s. Recommended by 25 


| distin, guished Miuiste rs in England, aud upwards of 1C0 


Cc lergymen in the United St: tes of America. 

* Our —— has lately been ¢ ulled to in advertise- 
ment of a book of ‘F. ‘amily Devotion,’ containing the 
iu me evening service of a family for every day 
year. According to the advertisement, 


throughout the 
ind ting prayer daily 


this new Order for morning 





| throughout the year is ve ady in its 30th Edition of 1,000 


} each. 








book of common prayer for 


30,000 copies of 
twenty-five 


Dissenters, recommender 1 by 
ministers, whose names are given, and who include some 
of the most promiuent of the day, cannot be dispersed 
throughout Euglaud without working some consider: ible 
change in the, minds of probably 200,000 persons. 
Times, Sept. 27, 7 


PORTR: It “of mo RE V. JOHN 
CUMMING, M.A. Minister of the Scottish 
National Church, Crown Court, Little Russell Street, 


Covent Garden ; engraved by THomson, 
of Mr. 





by W. Boor, Esq. in the posses 
Large paper, India Proofs, 10s.; small paper, plain 
Proofs, 7s. 6d. 

Londou: GEORG: g, 20, } Lane, Paternoster 





Row; and all Booksell 


Cambridge : 


E ah } 





found :— | 
Lord 
E ttrick Shepherd—Lisy parting with her | 


IMPLES NOTES GRAMMATI- 
CALES, par lemoyeu desquelles on peut, en quel- 
ques heures seulement, repassertous les Principes et les 
plus grandes Difficultes de la Langue Fraucaise ; suivies 
d’ Lustructions simples pour faciliter aux Eléves l’ Analyse 
Grammaticale et }’Analyse logique; de Régles pour la 
Lectuie & haute vo &e. &e. 
Par J. S. Lucer, aine, Professeur de Langue Francaise, 
- — Lettre s, et d' Elocution. 
rand Co, 37, Solio Squi are, London. 






Chez Du 








s Day is Published, in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, with Map, 
Price 24s. 
ARRATIVE of a JOURNEY 
from HERAUT to KHIVAR, MOSCOW, and 
St. PETERSBURGH, during the late Russian Invasion 
of Khiva and the Kingdom of Khaurism. 
By Capt iin James Anpotr, Bengal Artillery. 
“‘ Two highly interesting volumes.” —Asiatic Journal. 
‘The details of his missions are so novel and in- 
teresting, that it is impossible for them to lose their 
interest with the British Public.’’—Literary Gazette. 
London : Wma. H. Atitenand Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 





FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 
LEMENTARY COPY-BOOKS ; 


in improved Plan ofteaching WRITING; whereby 
the process of Instruction is grethy simplified, the Pro- 
gress of the Learner secured, aud the labour of the 
Teacher facilitated. In 12 consecutive Numbeis. By 
B. F. Foster, Author of ‘‘ Double Entry Elucidated, 
and other Schelastic Works. 

*,* In point of cheapness aud efficacy these books will 
be found superior to anything of the sort extant. Copies 
are set upon each page ; the heighth, width, and slope 
of the letters, are indicated by a peculiar process, and 








| the child is not left to practise without guidance or diree- 


| Colonial facts. 


distinguished | 


froma Painting 
CuMMING, | 


The Lessons are progressively arranged, leading 
7 characters through ull the 
text, Text, Round, and Small, to 


tiou. 
from the simple 
gradations of Large- 
Current Hand. 
Just Ready, by the Same Author, in 4to. 

2. DOUBLE ENTRY ELUCIDATED: an improved 
Method of teaching BOOK-KEEPING. In Four Parts, 

Part I. Theory, 2s. 6¢.—Part II. Initiatory Exercises, 
ls. 64.— Part UI morandums of Transactions, Is, 6d. 
—Part IV. Ke 6d. Blank Journal and Ledger, Is. 























each. The Pa ire sold separately. 
In 12mo. cloth, 6d. 
3. PENMANSHIP; Theoretical and Practical; illus 
unde ained. 
er and Lay, Loudon School Library, 131, Fleet 
Street. 





qi MIG RA’ TION TO CANADA.— 
As the Tide of Emigration to Canada coutinues 
on the incr ,and as it is considered most desirous 
that the us classes of the population should be 
put in possessiou of infurmation so amp!e and accurate 
as to euable the *m to mé ike up their minds on the —e 
as well as to guide them with judgment and economy 
all their proceedings from first to las t, it has been re- 
solved to pablis! hthe portion of Mr. ButLer’s 
HAND- BOOK OF FACTs, 

ers to CANADA, in the cheapest pi ssible form 
by itself, under the title of THE EMIGRANT’S COM- 
PLETE GUIDE TO CANADA. 

It is unnecessary to say one word more in pointing out 
the great value of this work, than to quote the following 
passage from a letter received by Mr. Thomas Gillespie 
the Secretary of the Glasgow Ph:lauthropic Colonization 
Society, from John Kirkpatrick, the intelligent Secretary 
of a party of Emigrants who left Glasgow in May to form 
a Colony for the smselves. Mr. Kirkpatrick, speaking 
from expe rience, says— 






eas 


industri 









which ref 








ind of Promise, the land of 


now write from the L 
our hopes and fears. We arrived here yesterday after a 
passage of seven weeks and a day, safe and sound in 


body and spirit... .. lL would decidedly advise Emi- 
grants not tu bring many of these roots with them; and 
to follow the advice of the ‘ Hand book for Emigrants,” 
Published by M‘P’ HUN of Glasgow, iu regard to the kind 
of Provisions to take,’ &e, &e 


Sigued) Junn K RKPATRICK, Secretary. 
THE EMIGRANTS COMPLETE GUIDE TO 
CANADA, 
Is Sold at Sixpence; or, dove up with a Large Map 


gs itself), for Ninepence, 

und well digested manual of 

be fouud useful in assisting 

1e Emigrant.’’— New Zealand Journal. 

.... This part of the Work, with its advices to 
r i ‘ry complete, thoroughly practical, and 

indispens: ible vade mecum to those for 

whose use it was writte n.”’—Ail Journal. 

half of the bock is very properly occu- 


(worth Two Shill 
« An impartial, concise, 

















Narnvek 








‘ Nearly one 

pied with an account of the various settlements in Bri- 
tish Ar , because this is the quaiter to which the 
grea the emigration of the working classes, to 
whon rk ischiefly addressed, must naturally tend ; 
und w ‘ gard the amount of the information, 
or the in which it is condeused and arranged, 
we Mr. Butler has done good service to the 
vause of emigration.” — Greenock Advertiser. 


A very useful little book of reference, which 


to persons contemplating em i- 














c rept able 
vration ell's Life in Lene on. 
t d by N. H. Co » 139, Cheapside, Lon lon ; 
I. Manchester; G. Puuiy, Liverpool; W. R. 
M‘Puun, Glasgow; and may be had to order ef all 
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Just Published, in 1 vol. 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 
ANC 


E. Her Governmental, 
Administrative, and Social Organization, Ex 
posed and Considered, in its Principles, in its Wi orking, 
and iv its Results 
J. Mappen and Co, 8, Leadenhall Street. 


Early next Week will be Published by the 
METROPOLITAN DRAPERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
HE PRIZE ESSAY on the evils of 
the LATE HOUR SYSTEM OF BUSINESS. 
With a Preface by the Honourable and Reverend Baptist 
W. Noe, M.A. 
J. Nisbet and Co. 


PROFE et RANKE'S NEW WORK. 
Preparing for Publication, 
HE HISTORY OF THE REFOR- 
MATION. By Leoproip Ranke. 
Author of the ‘‘ History of the Popes.” 
Translated from the Second Edition, by Saran Austin. 
London: Lonoman, Brown, Green, and Lonamans. 


THE LORD'S PRAYER ILL UST RATED. 
Published This tad reer with 6 Illustrations, Price 
of a Series o 
OMPOSIT IONS F ROM THE LI- 
TURGY. By Joun Bert, Seulptor. 
To be continued Monthly. No. 1, comprises ‘‘ The 
Lord’s Prayer ;"? No.2 will contain ‘* The Belief.” 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


h R. RIPPINGILLE’S ARTIST 
AND AMATEUR'S MAGAZINE for Novem- 
BER, royal 8vo. Price 1s. 
Contains: 1. British and Foreign Art. 2, An Even- 
iug’s Gossip with a Painter. 3. Reputation and Success 
in Art. 4. A Four Year's Residence in Italy. 5. Notice 
to Correspondents and Readers. 
_ Loudon: Lonoman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


~~ Just Published, in 3 vols 8vo. gg 52 Illustrations, 


Price 2/. 1 
HE ENGLISH UNIVE RSITIES. 
Edited by Francis W. Newman, late Fellow of Balliol 


From the German of V. A. Huper. 
College, Oxford. 


WitiiaM PickertnG, 177, Piccadilly ; 
Sims and Dinuam. 





21, Berners Street. 








London : 
Manchester: 





In 1 vol. 8vo. of 480 Pages, Price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
HE HAND-BOOK OF HYDRO- 
PATHY. By Dr. Werss. 

“Mr. Weiss understood and practised the Water Cure 
with greater safety, and more undeviating success, than 
any other of its professors, with the exception of Priessnitz 
himself.”"~ Vide ‘‘ Claridge’s Hydropathu.” 

J. Mapnen and Co, 8, Leadenhall Street; or through 
any bookseller. 








Now Ready, in foolscap 8vo. 7s. cloth, 10s. 6d. morocco, 

HE ROOK OF THE MONTHS, 

aud Circle of the Seasons. With Twenty-eight Il- 
lustrations, from Drawings by Witttam Harvey. 

* One of the most elegant, agreeable, and useful books 
of the season—a book which we venture to say will be 
equalled in beauty by none of the Aunnals, and which 
for actual 4 Ned is likely to be worth them all.’’—Art 
Union. Nov. 1. 

__ »- Bosve (late Titt and Boeve,) Fleet Street. 


~~ ANTHON’S $C ESAR’S COMMENTARIES. 


Ina large volume, duodecimo, embellished with a Map, 
and uumerous Cuts, Price 6s. bound, 
AISAR’'S COMMENTARIES ON 
THE GALLIC WAR; and the first Book of the 
Greek Paraphrase: with Euglish Notes, Critical, and 
Explanatory, Pians of Battle Sieges, &e,. and Historical, 
Geographical, and Archeological Indexes. 
By Cuaaries Antuon, LL.D. 
The Third Edition, Kevised and Corrected. 
London: Printed for Tuomas Trae, Cheapside ; and 
may be procured by order of all Booksellers. 


On the 15th Barna r, will be Pablished, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
vith 4 Plates, Price LJ. 8s. 
ISTORY OF ST. ANDREWS, 
Episcopal, Monastic, satin , and Civil; com- 
prising the principal part of the Ecclesiastical History of 
Scotland, 
Ry the Rev. C, J. Lyon, M.A. 
Formerly of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and now Pres- 
byter of the Episcopal Chapel, St. Andrews. 
Gentlemen wishing to subscribe for the work, are 
requested to send immediately their names to the 
Publisher, that they may be included in the List of 
Subscribers, about to be printed. 
Wiruram Tarr, Prince’s Street, Edinburgh. 





ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. 

Now complete, in 3 large vols. Price 45s. 
W INKLE’S CATHEDRALS OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES; containing One 
Hundred and Lighty Views, Architectural and Pictu- 
resqne, Plans, E lev: ations, &c.: with Historical and De- 
scriptive Illustrations, and av Essay on the Architectural 

Peculiarities of the various Buildings. 
A Few Copies, India Proofs, remain, Price 4/. 10s. 

*,* The Third Volume may still be had separately, 
Price 21s. in Svo. and 42s, in 4to. 

“Surely such an illustration of some of the noblest 
monuments of human invention and skill must command 
unbounded patronage.’’— Eclectic Review. 

dD. b GUE (late Tritt aud Boeve), Fleet Street. 


BOOKS FOR PRE SE NTS. 
1 small vol. Price 10s. 6d. elegantly bound, 
HE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
Ninth Edition, Revised by the Editor of 
*« The Forget Me Not.” 








II. 

THE LANGUAGE OF BIRDS; 
or Poetical and Prose Lilustrations of the most 

R Favourite Cage Birds. 

“i By Mrs. Spaarr. 
§ Ill. 
BOOK OF FLOWERS. 

By Mrs. Hatt. 

The above are in elegant Silk and Satin bindings, and 
¥ a adapted for Presents. 


THE 





ROSE’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
Just Published. Part XXI. commencing Vol. VI. of a 
N EW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY; projected and partly arranged 
by the late Rev. Hucu James Rose, B.D. 
Published for the Proprietors, by B. Fe.towes, 
Ludgate Street. 


NEW BIBLE CYCLOPAEDIA. 

On November Ist, closely and beautifully printed in 8vo. 
and illustrated with numerous Woodcuts, Parts VII. 
and VIII. of a 

YCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE. 

By Joun Krrrto, Editor of ‘* The Pictorial Bible,’’ &c. 
Assisted by various able Scholars and Divines, British, 
Continental, and Americau, whose Initials are affixed 
to their respective Coutributions. 

A. and C, Brack, Ediuburgh; Lonaman and Co. London. 








ne 






%,, OFFIC 
. » 24, Cockspur 


R 
B Street. M. PAWTHORN begs leave respect. 
fully to inform the Nobility and Gentry that they can be 
supplied at the above Library with all the New Works 
as soon as Published, Cat: rlogue and Card of the Terms 
to be had of the Librarian. 








Gratis and Post free, hai: 


ULL’S NOVEMBER CIRCULAR 

is Ready for READING SOCIETIES and Fa. 
MILIES throughout England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
who can now obtain it, describing all the valuable and 
interesting New Publications to the present time, and 
the advantageous Terms on which they are supplied re. 
gularly, and in any quantity, with whatever Standard 
Works, Magazines, and Reviews, they may desire for pe. 


rusal, Apply to Mr. But, English and Foreign Public 
Library, 19, Holles Street, four doors from Cavendish 
Square. 





Now iu Course of Publication, 
HAMBERS’S CYCLOPEDIA 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Consisting of a 
Series of Specimens of British Writersin Prose and Verse, 
connected by a Historical and Critical Narrative. 
Edited by Roperr Cuampers. 

*,* The work appears in Weekly Numbers, royal 8vo. 
Price 14d. each, and in Mouthly Parts at 7d. The first 
Volume is now issued, Price 7s. boards. A Second 
Volume will complete the work. 

Edinburgh: W. and R. CuamsBers; W. S. Orr and Co. 
Amen Coruer, London; and Sold by all Booksellers. 





On the Ist of November, to be _ on Monthly, 
Post 8:0. No. IIL. of 
URRAY’S COLONIAL and HOME 
LIBRARY. 

Designed to furnish Cheap Literature to all Classes of 
Readers in the British Domiuions. 
BORROW’S BIBLE IN SPAIN, 

Part II. Price 2s. 6d. 

(Completes the work.) 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


EW EDITIONS OF STANDARD 
SCHOOL BOOKs, 

Published by Mr. Murray. 
MATHIZ’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 

“S INDEX OF QUOTATIONS. 
Ss SHORTER GREEK GRAMMAR. 
GREEK ACCIDENCE. 
AN’S LEXILOGUS. 
BUTTMAN’S GREEK VERBS. 
MITCHELL’S PLAYS OF ARISTOPHANES, 
MULLER’S DORIANS. 
GRECZ GRAMMATICE RUDIMENTA. 
RUDIMENTA GRACA MINORA. 
LATINEH GRAMMATIC RUDIMENTA, 
OXENHAM’S LATIN ELEGIACS, 
HASE’S ANCIENT GREEKS. 


ORKS PUBLISHED DURING 
THE SEASON, 
By Mr. Murray, — Srreet,. 
- LADY SALE’S JOURNA 
. LIEUTENANT EYRE’S NARRATIVE. 
» BURNES' JOURNEY TO CABOOL., 
LETTERS FROM MADRAS, 
ELPHINSTONE’S HISTORY OF INDIA. 
WILKIE’S LIFE, LETTERS, and JOURNALS, 
» STEPHENS’ TRAVELS IN YUCATAN. 
LADY GROSVENOR’'S YACHT VOYAGE. 
. SCROPE’S DAYS OF SALMON FISHING, 
FRANCIS HORNER’ S MEMOIRs, 
. BORROW’'S BIBLE IN SPAIN. 
. BORROW’S GYPSIES OF SPAIN. 
. JEWESS (The), A TALE OF THE BALTIC. 
. CAPT. rl LOCH’S CLOSING CAMPAIGN IN 
CHIN 
. PARIS’S LETTERS FROM THE 
.» DIEFFENBACH’S NEW ZEALA 
» HOODS NEW SOUTH WALES. 


i jomed EDITIONS OF STANDARD 


WORKS, 
Pablished by Mr. Murray. 

- HALLAM’S LITERARY HISTORY of EUROPE. 

HALLAM’S MIDDLE AGES OF EUROPE, 
HALLAM’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
ELPHINSTONE’S HISTORY OF INDIA, 
WILKINSON'S ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, 
LORD MAUON’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
AUSTIN’s TRANSLATIONS of RANKE’s POPES 
KUGLER’S HISTORY OF PAINTING. 
SOUTHEY’S BOOK OF THE CHURCH. 
MILMAN’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 
BROGDEN’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LI- 

TURGY AND RITUAL. 

. ROBINSON'S BIBLICAL RESEARCHES 
» CAMPBELL’S Beau TIES OF THE POE 
» ABERCROMBIE’S INTELLECTUAL POWERS. 
15. ABERCROMBIE’ s Serr ae FEELINGS 

3. FARADAY'S CHEMICAL MANIPU LATION. 
. LYELL’S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 
is LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 
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Now Ready, in small 8vo, Price 5s. 


including the Latest Information regarding that 
Colony. By the Hon. R. Dunpas Murray. 


Now Ready, in small 8vo. Price 3s. 64. 
Vindication of the Importance and E stent of her 


Natural Sphere of Action; witii Remarks on recent 
Works ou the subject. By Mrs. Huva@o Retr. 





Thirteenth Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. Price 
ROWN’S LECTURES ON 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE MIND. 
Memoir by Dr. Wetsu. 
“* An inestimable book.’’—Dr. Parr. 


8 vols. post 8vo. Price 6s. per Volume, 
1s TORY OF SCOTLAND. 
By P. F. Tyrer, Esq. 
is in the Press, aud will be Ready early in 


SPTLE 


With a 


Vol. IX. 
December. 
WicrraM Tait, Edinburgh; Stmpxiv, MarsHAaLi, and 


SUMMER AT PORT PHILLIP; | 


PLEA FOR WOMAN; being a | 


Now Ready, Gratis and post free. 
HE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
te the BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY, 
CONDUIT STREET, Hanover Square. Families in 
Town or Country are supplied with all the New and 
Standard Works for perusal, in any quantity. THE 
NEW CATALOGUE is Just Published, comprising 
(besides a large collection of French and Italiau Works 
the most esteemed productions in the following branches 
of English Literature. 
HISTORY. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
DIVINITY. 


— a AL PHILOSO- 
voY AGES & TRAVELS, 
BELLES LETTRES. FICTION, POETRY, 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY. | THE DRAMA 

Saunpers and Otney, Publishers, Conduit Street, 








Now Rez ie Price 1s. more than 200 pp. 
OHNSON and SHAW'S FARMERS’ 

@F ALMANAC and CALENDAR for 1844; contain- 
ing every Information incidental to au Almanac, and En- 
gravings and Lists of Prices of Seventy of the most im. 
proved Agricultural Implements from the best makers, 
Manures, &c. 

James Ripaway, Piccadilly ; and every Bookseller in 

every Market Town in the Kingdom. 

N.B. To prevent disappointment, order ‘‘ Johuson and 

Shaw's Farmers’ Almanac.’’ 





Ready with the Magazines for Novernber, No. 4 of 
WE PORTFOLIO, New Series, 
with Supplement. 

Contents: On the Portfolio, from the Conversations 
Lexicou, and from the Augsburg Gazette - Third Attempt 
of Greece to emancipate herself—The Words and Acts of 
Sir R. Peel, as influencing Irish Agitation and bringing 
Repeal — On the Euglish C ‘onstitution. No. 2.—Effect of 
the Misuse] of Familiar Words on the Character of Men 
and the Fate of Nations. No. 2.—Erastiavism of the 
Church of England — Progress of the Drama in Serbia— 
Normal Anomalies—The Consciences of Military Men— 
Price 2s. 

Privted for James Mayxarp, Panton Street, Haye 
market. Sold by Simpxin, MaArswatr, and Co, Sta- 
tioners’ Hall Court; Anprews, Bond Street; and by 
all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 

Just Published, Price 6s. No. LXIL. of 
HE LAW MAGAZINE; 
Or, Quarterly Review of Jurisprudence. 

Contents: 1. Lord Brougham's Letters on Law Reform 

—2. Notices of Early English Lawyers. No. IV. Sir 
Nichol: is Bacon—3.° Law Maxims—4. A Purchaser's 
Liability as to Purchase-money—5. Liability of — 
man refusing to perform the Marriage Ceremony 6. 
litical Law of the Seventeenth C entury: Ma Rat | 
Williams, Sawyer, Price, Shower, and Lechmere +7. 
Progres: of the New Record System: Cousolidation of . 
Records—8. The Attorney and Solicitor’s Act -9. Digest . 

of all the Cases in the Common Law, Equity, Bi ink- 
rupte y, Admiralty, and House of Lords Reports —L ist of 
Cases—10. Abstract of the Public General Statutes —11. 
Events of the Quarter —12. List of New Publications, 
Index, &e. 
Saunpers & Benntna, Law Booksellers, 43, Fleet Street. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE, for Novemper, Price 2s. 6d. 

Contains: The Loiterings of Arthur O'Leary. Frag- 
ment XII. A Fragment of Chateau Life: The ‘ Ouver- 
ture de la Chasse ’’—The Lovers of Moutmorency ; from 
the French of Count Alfred de Vigny —The Sailor's 
Grave —Crown Federalism : The late British Colonies 
in America—Spenser's Irish Residence. With a Map— 
A Leaf from the Berlin Chronicles—Sounet to Spring— 
Views and Anticipations of Romanism ;: the Jesuits—Two 
or Three Translations. By W. Dowe~—Arrah Neil; or 
Times of Old. By G. P. R. James, Esq. Che a. XIII. 
and XIV.—The Navy. The Life of Keppel—Ireland 
and its Rulers~The Repeal Agitation and the Govern- 


OM BURKE OF “OURS.” No. X. 
Price ls. Contains: A Night in the Tuileries 
Gardens—A Story of the '92—The Hall of the Marshals. 


ae RLETON’S IRISH TALES. 

No. XVII. with Ilustrations, Price 1s. Contains: 
Denis O'Shangnessy going to Mi tynouth. 
Dublin; Wrerram Curry junicr and Co, 
au and Co. London ; : and all Bookse ele TS. 


NC YCLOPA: DL A BRITANNIC A. 


Seventh Edition. Edited by Profes sor NAPIER. 
A recent writer iv the ‘ pense Review,” in adve rt 
ing to the preemi inent value of this Encyclopaedia as ¢ 
Die tionary of Universal Knowledge, observes, that ‘ an 
Australian or New Zealand Settler, who left his home 














| ment Proclamation. 


W.S. Orr 


with no other accomplishment but that oF Leing abie to 
read, write, and count, might, with such a comp wi ion, 
beguile his long and weary voyage, and become a well- 





ched his destivation. 






informed man before he r 


An Index of 68,000 references, compiled with great 
industry and judgment, is appended to the work, form- 
ing a ready key to its multifarious contents 

‘ADAM and Cuarurs Brack, Ediuburgh ; PKIN, 


Marsiann, and Co.; Warrraker and Co.; Amy as MIL* 


TON, ADAMS, aud Co. London. 


coadans Printe vd by JOSEPH Chayron, of No. 7, Windsor 
Court, Strand; aid Publishe dby himat No.9, Welling: 

















bBERs and Or.ey, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





Co, Loudon; and Joss CumMine, Dublin. 


ton Street, Strand, SATURDAY, 4th November 184d. 




















